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To the ingenious Reader. 


FRY Author affirms himſelf ts be the firſt bas 
9 [| wrote of this ſfubjet in his mother-10ngue ; 
and I might ſay the like here, were it u#t 
) ll chat 1 finde a ſmall parcell of it in Cam- 

| dens Remains under the title of Impreſes. 
| Thence it may be collefted, that the Kings of 
England, with the Nobility, and Gentry, have ever ſince 


0p 1 jp, . 
bY Ts 
SLABS 


. the Norman Conqueſt (though Deviſes «re yet of farre 


greater antiquity ) both eſteemed and made uſe of them; 
with this onely obſervation, that in former times they arri- 
ved not as now to ſo regulated a perfetFion : For the An- 
tients ofi-times did ( as the unskilfull till doe ) make uſe of 


| Motto's without Figures, 41d Figures without Motto's - 


William Rufus gave 4» Eagle looking «t the Sun, and 
the Motto PERFERO, I cancndure it, #8 fgniffe 
He was ut degenerate from his Father, tht Conquerony. 
Henry the 34 « liking well of remuneration) commanded 
te be written (by way of Deviſe)in hs Chamber at Wood- 
ſtock, | abs 
Quinon dat quod atnat, non accipit ille quod optar. 
Edward the third bore for His Deviſe the rayes of the Suu 


ſtreaming from « cloud without any Motto, ' Edmond of 
A3 __ Langley, 


Agneral fixe 
ALT [Frey Mary bore winged Time; drawing Truth. 
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Langley, Dake of York, bore: a. Fawlton in « Fetter lac! 


the Kingdom. Henry the fifth carried « burning Crefler,' 


ſomtimes a. Beacon, and for Motto. ( but not appropriate 


thereto) UNE SANS. PLUS, oneandno more, 
Edward the fourth bore the San, after oe Bartel of Mor- 
timers: Croſs, where three Suns mere ſeen-immed:ately con- 
joyning in one, Hen'y the ſeventh 1 reſpec? of the union 
of the two Houſes gf Y.ork and Lancaſter, 'by hismarriage, 


” . uſed the White Roſcunited with the Red, ſometimes placed 
.in the Sun: Butunthe Reign of Henry the Eighth, Peviſes 
i grew more familiar and ſomewhat more perfedt, by adding 


Motto's ts them, in imitation of the Tialians and French, 


Ns rhis Motto, NASCATUR UT 


VERITAS TEMPORIS:-FI- 
: Elizabech upon ſeveral occaſions uſed many 
Herdick Deviſts, ſometimes a Sive without 8 Motto, { «s 


k 


Camden relates ) and at other times theſe words without 


out of yr 


fenre., VIDEO,.TACEO ; and. SEMPER 


EADEMS: X. James »ſcd 4 Thiſtle aud « Roſe united, 


and: a\Crown'over them, with this Motto, HENRTF . 
CUS. ROSAS;;, REGN-A.JACOBU S, 


Prime. 


3; 


implying, he was.locked up from all hope and poſlibility of 
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PEE: Pete Rvides, gy 
Þy. Henry (beſides that Deviſe whith i appropriate to the. 
Princes of Wales ) made uſe of this Motto , without figure, 

FAS EST + ALIORUM QUERERE REGNA: 

And King Charls that other of CHRISTO' AUSPICE 
REGNO- «44 the Princes of Wales ſince the black 

Prince, have born for their Deviſe ( which we commonly, 

though corruptly, call the Princes Arms) a Coronet beavti- 

d with three Oftrich feathers, and for Motto , * ICH * A leamed- 
DIEN, or rather Ic Thiene, s. e. 'I ſerve , in the Saxon None. wn 
rongae, alluding terhat of the Apoſtle, The heir while he is ticula be E'< 
a childg, differs nothing from a ſerodne. dn, i, e your 

In the time of 2. El 'z: the then Earl of Eſſex; being x onhankges 
ſome disfavony. bore a:Sable Shield without any Figare, 
bat inſcribed PAR NULLA FIGURA DOLORL. 

At another. time he bore-a Diamend 'in the midſt of bis 
Shield, with this Motto ciroumferibed, DUM FOR: 
MAS, MINUIS. The Earl of Northampton, who { by- 
following the Court) was much inffincd 19'Skinndr awd 
Lacy,tws rich Cuizens; to inſinuate{# much to the Quetn,! 
depainted certain. ſcrotes of paper like Bills anl Bunds;"tn- 
feribed NOVERINT- UNIVERSI PER PRESEN-: 

TES SKINNER ET: LACY. And after the ſame - 
Earl ( having married a Wife, who was reputed very rich, | 
but did net-prove ſo ) \boxe for hi Deviſe his own picture 

wth an Angle-rod '*m bis band, dragveint up 4 fropye, 

the Motto: was omitted,, as being too common, | have 
fiſh'd fair; &c." Sir Philip Sidney ( 70 denote his con-- 
ftacy')\ 'fignr'd the: Caipian Sea, ( which-neither ebbs 1, 
»or flows.) andthe Motto 'S IN EB REFLU XU: | 
Sir Henty( Lea' (upon ſome' Aſtrological conſideration ) 

uſed, tothe Ducens honour, the whole conſtellation of A- 
driane's Crows, culminaut in Her Nativity,” with this - 
Word, CELUMQUE SOLUMQUE: BHA- 
X.LT. Ac; - Ie: 


Tothe Reader. | 

Some may objett,in regard Tiltings, Tournaments, «nd 
Maſques, a0 ce Deviles were a in requei? \ are for 
the preſent laid aſide, therefore Daviles are of leſſe uſe. * 

I anſwer , that as theſe Puſting or jeting Wars are dif- 
uſed, ſo have we lately had an earneſt, thongs wuch tobe la- 
mented War, which bas render'd them mere uſeful than 
ever, 1 mean for Cornets and Enfignes ; And of theſe, let 
me alſo give you ſome examples. Onthe King's party, one 
bore for hi Cornet-Deviſe $. Michzel kiling the Dragon 
for figure, and the Motto, QUIS UT DEUS ? Another 
repraſented the pitture of a King Crowned and Armed, 
with bis Sword drawn, and thi Matto, MELIUS EST 
MORI IN BELLO, QUAM VIDERE MALA 
GENTIS NOSTRE. 4 third (to ſhew himſelf averſe 
te Roundheadiſm)) fgwred onely a Dye, with UT COIN- 

* The Naw- QUE QUADRATUS. A fourth painted an * Ermyne, 
ralifs (ay, this ith this Motto, MALLEM MORI QUAM FOE- 
ther chooſew MARI. A fifs repreſented five hands ſnetching as 4 
_ dcfile Crawn, defended by an armed: Hand and Smord from 4 
+ Cha av/dhs _—_ CESARL Fo 
fignr d 4 Landskip of 4 pleaſant Conuntrey, wit es, 
few , &C- Pn by Fan people, 44 for Motto, 
BARBARUS HAS SEGETES ? &c. 
an the then Parliaments part we finde one bearing in bis 
Cornet, the Sun breaking through « Cloud, with EXUR-+ 
GAT ET DISSIPABUNTUR, Another repreſents 4 
Deaths. head, and 4 Lawrel-Crown, with MORS VEL 
VICTORIA. 4 third figares an armed-man, preſenting 
4 ſword to « Biſhops breaſt, with VISNE. EPISCOPA=« 
RE £ the Biſhep anſwering, NOLO, NOLO, NOLO. 
4 fourth ſaies onely ( mithout any figure) TANDEM 
BONA - CAUSA TRIUMPHAT. 4 fft —_— 
the Sun, diſiipating « cloudyſtorm, with POST _ 


| 


TotheReader. 


LA PHOEBUS. 4 fixt fignres an armed man, hew- 


ing off th: corners of an yniverſity Cap with bis ſword,and 
1 More MUTO- QUADRATA ROTUN- 

1 I, Cs Ro | A 

Now, though theſe Deviſcs for the moſt part ſpeak wit in 
the Compoſers, -yet divers of them are imperfe, which 
muy be attributed io the want of the preſcribed Rules of this 
Art, which ths Hcy exhibites, with 8 Synoplis or 
ſhort view of Hieroglyphicks; Emblemes, Reverſes of 
Medals, Anagrams, and 48 other inventions of wit, which 
any way relate thereto, A | 
There i yet a further noble uſe of thiſe Deviſes, and chat 
& for Seals, which are to be drawn from ſome eſſential part 
of the bearers Arms, or with alluſion to his Name , in Italy 

i not held a Virimoſo, that i without one, andthe more 
ingenious with ws nſe them; Foy example, Sip Thomas 
Cayval ( caval fenifying « horſe) engraved. & galloding> 
horſe tn his Seal, with this lymping Verſe, 

Theme credite, cum cernitis ejus Equum.. 


Sir Henry Wotton figar'd in bis Seal 4 Heart with 4 Lock 
avd Key, andthe Motto, CUI COR ET CLAVEM. 
Sir Richard Brown figures « Faulcon plumigg 4 pinion, 
«nd the Motto, DOMINO POTIOR we Hr, 
Vernon ( of «n antient family, but it [cen Mii decayed 


fortune ) fignr'd « Tree without leaves, with VER-NON. 


SEMPER CRESCIT.. Mr. D. Yate ( «uv ingenious 
Gent;) bears in his Seal three Gates ( his Coat armenr) and. 
thit piow Motto, AD VITAM UNA AD- POE: 
NAM DUE. Another of the ſame name, bears the ſame 


feenre with this different , but equally pious Mono, SIT 


QUARTA COELI. Mr. James Scudamore of 


the Middle heuſe ( a perſon of excellem. endowments ) fi+ 
Lures, 


- 
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TothcReader. 


garts for his Seal «Cupid holding 4-Little hicild; whercos 


w4 engraves three ſtirrops,1he;Seudamore%. drove, and 
tbe Motto, very peſo ESC D'AMOUR- Nay. for- 
ther a Gent. of condition ( finding hu Miſftris ſomewbat. ob: 
durate'} preſented ber: with «7ewel: maile in feſhion:of 4 
Gardaers.watering-Par,; avathe Motto.is Spaniſh, PQ+ 


COA. POCO. it ſeems,.. hoping by:Magries the laves. = 


plant wonld grow'in her wr _ uy 
1am onely to beg pardon for my -li{[e poli 

T ſhall the rather hape te obtain. fince things 0, 

require 4 plain delivery, rather than elegancy 

phraſe ) not doubting bat that the diſcomery: 

geild ſo great _contentment:49 the Virue 
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. whoſewits are ele ne as farre above the vulgar, af Arg... 
their ranks and qualities,, that in ſome Academical Seffion, 
they will decree tbe Amtbor to. be their Prefident, the Art 


: 
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THE AUTHORS 
PREFACE 


NG EET Ulſcelli (an kalian Author) faith, 


. 
_— 


VA 


| that it belongeth onely to the moſt ex- 
R 5 cellent wits and beſt refined Tudg- 
ej ments to undertake the making of 
ESWwP2X Devilcs, and that it is a quality 
which hath been ſought and defired by many, but very 
few have been able to put it in execution. Paulus 
Jovius (one of the choiceſt wits of his time, and the 
firſt that enriched us with this Art ) confeſſeth ingenu- 
ouſly, that of himſelfe he could never make any one 
Whereof he could be entirely ſatisfyed. Johannes 
Andreas Palazzi inferrs from thence, that if.it be 
a difficult matter to frame a Devile, compleated with 
all its properties, That a Fortiori it is a hard, thing to 
preſcribe precepts, and ſcore out the way to attaine to 
that perfeftion. As for my ſelfe I confeſſe freely, that 
being moved unto and inſlrufted by my late Yncle Ro- 
bert Eſtienne in making Deviles, eight aud twenty 
Jeares agoe, I made a greater quantity then and found 
it aleſſe labor, then now, that I know the excellency and 
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The Preface: 


fubtility of the Art; wherein verily T have taken ſo great 


delight, that the exerciſe of Arms , could never divert 


me + om ſo noble an employment, which bath alwaies 


been to me a Wwell-pleaſing recreation amidſt the fa- 
tigues of war. And as I endeavoured (as neer as poſſt- 

ble) to attaine to the perfe&tion of this Art, T applied 
my ſelfe (with equall care) to read the Greek. ,Larine, 

Italian , and French Authors , who have waatl of 
Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, Anig- 
maes, Armories, Cimiers, Blazons, Reverie: 
of Medalls, Deviſes,and ſuch like inventions of Wit, 

which have ſome nidw to each other, 1 diſtinguiſhed 
them the one from the other, for my own particular uſe, 

and colle@ed thence all that ſeemed moſt notable unto 
me. At length beinz ſollicited by my friends (who had 
a great opinion of my ability for theſe Eſſates,) I have 
alventured to publiſh this little Traftate, devoid of all 
araces and embelliſhments, contenting my ſale onely to 
diſcover to others the light which Tcould receive from 
famous Authors ; To the end that thoſe who have leſſe 
experience berem then my felfe, may reap fome profit 
thence. 4nd that I may excite ſome better Genius 
(wherewith this age 1s much more enriched then the pre- 
cedent ) to improve my deſign and ſupply my defefts ; 

From ſuch T hope happily to gaine ſome. favour (though 


otherwiſe my labours ſucceed not, evening to my aime) 


ſince 


| ThePreface. 
ſince T am the firſt that hath treated of this ſubje&t m 


our mother tongue. In a word, there's no begianing, but 
is difficult, nor is there any Peſant (though: never ſo 
ſimple) that merits not ſome kind of recompence ; in 
having been a guide and ſhewed the way to a great num- 
ber of Captaines, Who following it, have atcherved their 
noble deſtones. 

T am then reſolved to entreat of Hieroglyphicks, 
Symboles, and reverſes of Medalls, of the 4nci- 
ents (and of thoſe but ſummarily, becauſe many have 
already beaten the ſame Tra) fince moſt Writers 
draw the origin of them from our Deviſes ; Nor will 
T loſe the opportunity to jay ſomething of &nigma's, 
Emblemes, Gryphes, and Parables, As alfo of 
Armes, Cimiers, Blazons, Cyphers, and Re- 
bus, which the un-knowing confound with Deviſes, 
according to the neceſſity of the diſcourſe, which ſhall 
oblige us Þ unfold their differences. We ſhall obſerve 
the definition and Etimologie of Deviles, their origin 
and antiquity, their utility and finall end. We ſhall (to 
render them perfeFt) recite the rule; of their bodies, 
which ſome call figures,and of theirMottoes which are 
termed Soules and words, with the relation they have 
each to other, the places from whence they ouzht to be 
drawne,and generally all that is to be obſerved in bring - 
ing a Devile to perfeftion , yet without undertaking to 
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 ThePreface. 
eſtabliſh ſuch inviolable Rules, either by my owne par- 
ticular opinion, or in the name of the Italians, but that | 
I will ſubmit my Iudgment to the more learned in this | 
Art. Nor will it be held reaſonable that we altogether 
4 ſubjeEt our ſelves to the Italian Laws in this occurrence 
of ſo ſmall concernment, ſince in all things elſe they are 
accuſtomed to receive Law from our Armes. 
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Henry Eſtienne 
| S* des Foflez. 


APaxis, 
. Acheye d'imprimer pour la premiere fois 
__  le10. Mars, 1645. 
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Tomy Noble Friend . 


M: Tromas BLounr, 
upon his Tranſlation. 


He" could I ſtyle, or thinke my ſelfe a-Friend 
To thee or Learning, ſhould I not commend 
This curious Piece of thine 2 So full of wir 

As not to praiſe it, fhews a want of it. 

Well may I terme itthine, ſo many things 

Added by thee, with rare Embelcſhings. 

The ſubje& lauds it ſelfe : the heavenly ſpheare 
The Elements, and works of Nature beare | 
The marter of this Arr; from whence todraw 
The life-conferring forme thou giv'ſt the Law. 
What Enſigne, Armes, or Adionthat aſpires, 

But, tocompleat it, an Tmpreſe requires ? 

What generous Soule will in a noble way 

His Miftreſſe Court, agd nat his wir diſplay 

In ſome Deviſe ? Let thoſe who have bur ſoule 
Enough to cate and drinke this work controule : 
Wits will applaudit, and the moſt refin'd 

Diſcloſe moſt Entertaioments for the Minde. 


FW. Ar. 
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Italian, and French Authors 


Cired in this Treatiſe. 


Anlus Gellins, 
Alexander. 

Alciat, 

Athenens, 

Ariſtotle. 

Alexanadro Farra. 
 Antipater. 

Arvig1o, 

Academico Renovato. 
Bible. 

Buda, 

B argagls. 
Bartholomy T aegio. 
Canſſinn. 

Cicero. 

Clearchn. 

Clemens Alexandrinm, 
Charles Eftsemnies hiſtory, 

of Lorraine, 

Diomeades, 

Donatus, 

Demetrins Phalerims. 
Du Belly, 

<E(chylms. 

E IG bizs 'Y 

Epittetns, 

Fabins, 

Fraſlaglats Intronato, 
Gabriel Simeons, 
Hannibal Caro, 
Herodotus. 


Hipparchns. 

Ho ae. 

lohannes Bodinus. 

laques T orelly Fans. 
Johannes Andreas Palazzs. 
Lacas, | 
Ludovico Dominici, 
Moſcopulns. 

Olaus Magn. 

Origen, 

Orme Apollo. 


| - Ovid, 


Panlus lovins, 
Philo the Jew, 
Pythagoras. 

Pier 18s ' 

Porphirius. 
Pindarnts. 
Panſaxias, 
Petrarch, C0 
Plutarehb. 

P. Critus. ; 
Ruffinus Aquilienſis, 
Ruſcells. 

Stacins, 
Salmazin. 

Scipione Ammirate. 
T spotis. 

Dirgil. 

Valla. 

Valerie Probe. 


THE 
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: TREATING OF 
Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, 
Anigma's, Sentences, Parables, Reverſes 


of Medalls, Armes, Blazons, Cimiers, 
Cyphres and Rebus. . 
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'Cnavr, I. 
Of Hieroglyphicks. 


+ Here is no doubt, but that after the Hebrewes, the 
Egyptians were the firſt that did moſt preciſely 
BY 2ddi& themnſclves to all manner of Sciences ; nor 
did they profefle any one, which they eſteemed 
s more commendable, then that of Hierog lyphicks, 

6 A. which held the firſt rank among their ſecret Di- 
ſciplines, whereof Moſes had without doubt a perfeft 1dea, as the 
holy Scriptures teſtifie : From whence we gather, that he was ab- 
ſolutely perfe& in all the learning = the Egyptians, 


Philo 


of Hieroglyphicks. 

Philo the Jew confirmes this more cleerly in the life of Aoſes 
which he hath written z where it is obſerved , that doſes had 
learned frem the Doftersof Egypt, Arithmetick , Geometry, and 
AMsſique, as well pratick as Theorick, together with this hidden 
Phyloſophic,exprefled by Charafters, which they term Himrogly- 
phicks, that is to fay, ſome marks and figures of living creatures , 

 Whichthey xdored as Gods: Whence we provethe Antiquity of 
this Science, which had A1oſes for her moſt renowned Diſcrple., 

And Pythagoras ( whoſe Maſter in this Science was <£nophers 
of Heliopeli ) transferred it into Greece, where he enrich'd it with 
many Symboles that beare his name. 

Neverthelefle it isnot probable, that the Egyptians were abſo- 

* Euſebiv 1utely the firſt Authors of this Learning, fince * Alexander (inthe 

macs tention Hiſtorie of the ]ewes which he compiled ) faith, that Abraham 

9 thus Author. 1;2<d ſome certaine time inthe City of Heliopolis with the Egyp- 
tian Pricfts, to whom he taught 4ſtrologie, which he glericd to 
have received by Tradition from Ezoch, A:.d truly, the Principles 
of other Sciences could not be infuſed by A/raham into the minds 
of Poſterity, without theſe kinds ef Symbulcs and <£xigma's, 
which ſerve as x Rind or Bark to conſerve all the myſteries of our 
Ariceſtors wiſdome. 

Beſides, God framing this world with ſuch varieties of living 
creatures,ſfet before the eyes of our firſt Parents ſome draughts and 
reſemblances, whence men might perceive , as through the tra- 
verſe of a Cloud, the inſupportable rayesof his Divine Majeſty. 
Therefore Epifterws to good purpoſe hath noted, that men have 
within their ſoules 7: © az, ſome Symboles and marks of 
his Divinity, whic:God imprints 10 us,by the Species of all thoſe 
obj: ts which he ſets before our eyes. *T was for the ſame reaſon 
that ſo many objects which preſented themſelves tothe view of 
Adam, Enoch, Meſes, and the other Patriarchs, were ſo many 
Char:Rers illuminated by the Divine ſplendour, by means where 
of the Eternall Wifdome did configne his name into the heurt of 
man. AndI am the rather of this opinion, becauſe I ſee, that all 
thoſe, who (moved by the ſame ſpirit) have treated of the 
ries of our Religion, have ſhrowded them under the veiles of Fi- 
gures and Symboles ; we ſee nothing more frequent in the one 
and the other Teſtament. And truly the Hebrewes did fo cfteeme 
this way of ſpeaking and writing by CharaQers, that all their 

diſcourſes 
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of Hiereglyphicks, 
diſcourſes which were ſubtile and ingenious, and had in them 
much grace and acutenefle, they called Ma s C HA L, which word 
is properly undcrſtcod of Parables and Similitudes. 

But that which begot credulity that the Egyptians were the 
firſt inventors of this Science, was the great eſtceme they had of 
it, and the mulcitude of Figures which are engraven by them in 
all Monuments of Antiquity. 

Philsthe Jew ſaith, That the Science of the Egyptians is two-- 
fold ; The one vulgar, plaine andexpoſed toall the world,to wit, 
Geometry, Aſtrelogie, Arithmeticke, and Muſique : The other ob- 
Kruſe and ſacred, called Hierog/yphicks, which by the meanes of 
ſome Symboles and Enigma's, didcontaine the grave and ſerious 
myſcrics as well of the faculty of Theologie as of Phifiologie and 
Policy : And this waSonely common amongſt the moſt leamed 
Pricſts. Therefore Origen calleth this Scicnce of Symboles, 
eamg 14uers, holy letters. 

Moreover, the Egyptians were wont to ſay, that there was a cer- 
taine divine power that prefided in the ſcience of Hieroglyphicks, 
and illuminated the underſtandings of thoſe who ſtudyed it, by 
expelling thoſe ſhades of darknefle occurring in the Meanders anc; 
ambiguitics of ſo great diverſity of things, to condud them to « 
perfect and true knowledge of their Charafters. 

The places whereon they inciſcd theſe Figures,toconſerve their 
memory, were their laborious Obelifques, the well-wrought 
Frontiſpieces of their Temples, and the huge bulk of their Pyra» 
mides, whereof Lxcan makes mention in theſe Verſes : i 


Nonaum flumineos Memphis contexere libros 
Noverat, in [axis tantum wvoluereſq,; fereq; 
Sculptaq; ſervabant magicas animalia linguas. 


Nor yet knew Aemphs (now grand Cairo nam'*d) 
With fluid Inke to write what they'd have fam'd : 
Birds, Beaſts of ſtone, engraven ſhapes they us'd, 
As ſignes, and bookes, of what they deeply mus'd. 
Ammianus Marcellinus makes ample mention of the Figures 
engraven upon thoſe Pyramides, and (aith, that they did not make 
uſe of Letters,as we doe, but that one onely Letter did ſometimes 
Ggnifie a word, and one ſule word a ſentence, and did alſo exprefle 


their minds by certain Charactcrs ; As by the Bee making Honey, 
B 2 they 


of Hieroglyphicks. 

they meant a King that ought to obſerve moderation and clemen- 
cie amid the rigour of his Lawes: and fo of other Eximples, 
which I emit, to avoid prolixity. 

Nor did the Egyptians onely make uſe of theſe Hieroglyphicks, 
for that Sciencedid extend to other Nations, even to the S-pten- 
trionalls, as O/ams Alagnus witneſſes. We have the example of 
1danthara, King of the Scythians, in Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
threatning Warre againſt Dariwe , inſtead of a Letter , ſent him a 
Mouſe, a Frog, a Bird, a Dart, and a Plough , giving him tounder- 
ſtand, that he would conſtraine him to deliver up his Empire to 
him : By the Mouſe meaning the Houſes ; by the Frog, the Wa- 
ters; by the Bird, the Ayre ; by the Dart, the Armes ; and by the 
Plough, the Soyle. 

Others expound it thus : That if they did not fly like Birds, or 
hide themſelves like Mice in the ground, or like Frogs in the wa- 
ter, that they ſhould not avoid the power of his Armes, denoted 
by the Dart. 

The Symbole, Enigma, Embleme, Fable and Parable depend 
upon, and have affinity with this Science, yet they differ in ſome 
reſpes. | 


CHap, II. 
of Symboles. 


fv word Symbole hath a large extent, according to thenum- 
ber of its ſignifications : for being derived oÞ4 79 ooudeouar 
1 ovuBenw, this word Symbelam mult of neceſſity have many In- 
terpretations, Which the Grammarians as well Greeksas Latines 
have noted : For ſometimes it fignifieth that which any one 
brings for his part by way of contribution to a Feaſt, other whiles 
it is taken for the Fealt it ſelfe : ſometimes for a Seale for Let- 
ters, and ſometimes it ſignifieth the order, watch-word, or field- 
word, given to Captainesand Souldiers, and divers other things, 
which draw their origin from thence. Beſides, it importeth a- 
kind of preſage or token of ſome future event ; ſuch as deſire to 
know more of it may conſult ſoſcopulue. But that which is for 
our purpoſe above all this, it alſo ſignifies the Armes of a Towne, 
orthe Medal of a Prince, And as the Greeks made uſe of Symboles 
for their Cities and Lawes, ſo alſo for intricate ſentences — 
ica 
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of Symboles, 
ſticall matters. Therefore R»uffinus Aquilienſss faith , that for this 


reaſon, the Apoſtles publifhed theit Symbole, by which they de- 


clared thir beleefe concerning Religion.” Even ſo the Pythage- 
reans in a myſticall and abltraſe ſenſe, did by Symboles briefly de- 
monfſtrate that which they would have to be obſerved. In a 
word, the property of Symboles is to be concealed and enve- 
loped in Labyrinths of obſcure ſentences, which hath been ſo 
much obſerved by Pyrhagoras,that thereby we know thoſe which 


are his. 
Moreover, Demetrius Phalerizs doth note one thing in Sym- 


boles worthy obſervation, That a great ſenſe ought to be comprt- 


ſed underthe gravity and brevity of Symboles , whereot he gives 
an example, when we. ſay, that the * Cigales ſing wpox the ground, 
as much as to ſay,the trees are felled. Therefore brevity mixt with 
a c<rtaine gravity, comprehending many things ur:dcrone and the 
ſame ſgnihication, is the property ofa Sy mbole. 

Thereare ſome Symboles which are of the nature of Proverbs, 
and Pythagor as himſelfe made uſe of them, as when he faith , Ex 
omni ligne non fit Mercurins, giving tounderſtand, That all wits 
are not capable of Learning. 

It isalſo to be noted,that they are ef three kinds, Morall, Natu- 
rall, and Theologicall. And that which is propoſed to us in theſe 
Symboles, by meanes of the Corporeall ſenſes, doth penetrate our 


underſtanding. 


* Cigales are a 
kind of thick, 
broad-headed 
and mouthl. fle 
flyes, which 
ordinarilyficon 


trees, and ſing 


(after their 
ſcreaking ta- 
!hion)both day 
and night : 


living onely of 


che dew of hea- 
ven, whicFjthey 


draw into them 


The learned Caufinus (from whom I have borrowed the moſt by cerraine 


of that which I have ſpoken concerningHieroglyphicks)faith in a 
Book he compil=d thereof, That Symboles (1n the fignification 
we treat of ) arenoother, then the ſignes of ſome intricate thing ; 
or (as Bude would have it) they are but fimilitudes and reſem- 
blancesof things natural). 

Hereunto1 will adde, That the Ancients themſclves made uſe 
of Symbolcs inſtead of Epitaphs, upon the tombes of the dead, 
without any other Inſcription, as it is to be ſeenc in one of Anti- 
peters Epigrammes of a woman,on whoſe Urne were engraven a 
Bridle, a Head-ſtall, and a Cock ; The Cock fignified Vigilance 
the Bridle,that ſhe was the Moderatrix of the houſe;and the Head- 
ſtall, that ſhe was very retentive in words. There is another cx- 
ample hereof in the learned Sa/mazins his Exercitations upon 


Pliny. 
. B; 
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rongue-like 


prickles,placed 
on their breaſts 
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of the Anigma. 


Nigmais a Greek word, which fignifieth an obſcure and in- 

tricate ſpeech or ſentence, ſo that in holy Scripture it is often 
taken for a myſticall 2nd abftruſe matter, and Philoſophers them- 
ſelves, with other famons Authors, have attributed the nameof 
Symbole to -£nigma's. Gellims faith, that £nigma's are allo cal- 
led Gryphes, from the name of a certain Net, foraſmuch as at Ban- 
quets (where -£igwa's are much in requeſt ) the underſtandings 
of the Feaſters are caught (3s it were in nets) by obſcure queſtſ- 
ons. Amongft the Greeks they 2lſo took their denomination 
from Cups and Goblets, for tht they are uſed amongſt ſuch in- 
ftruments. But let us leave this Diſcourſe to Grammarians, as al- 
ſothe difference between Gryphe and Enigma, tocometo the de- 
finition. 

The <£nigme (according to Diemedes and Donati ) is an ob- 
{cure ſentence, expreſſed by anoecult fimilitude of things, orit is 
xz ſpeech hard to be underftoed in refpeR of the obſcurity of the 
Allegory : And for this reaſon Fabins hath written,that the -£»ig- 
224 Was Called a very obſcure Allezory obs 73 aivife 72 apjezs, 
which ſignifies to ſpeak obſcurely and ambiguouſly. 

The Gryphe (according to Clearchm) is a ſportive queſtion , 
which exacsan information of the matter, contained. in the ſen- 
tence propoſed, be it for honour or reprehenfion. Cicers doth not 
approvethenſe of it in Orations, becauſe obſcurity therein is a 
great defeR : But it may very well be uſed at merryments and in 
Princes Courts, for as much as ſuch queſtions dee whet mens 
wits, and hold them in ſuſpence, to the great contentment of the 
hearers. Now of -£»igma's,ſome are obſcure in words only,ſome 
in their ſenſe and meaning, and others both in the one and other. 
Theſe are commonly derived from Similitude, Diffimilitude, 
Contrariety, Accidents, - Hiſtory, Equivocall termes, and other 
figures of Rhetorick , according to the variety of Languages. 
Clearchn and Athenens ( whole opinions Aulns Geliizs follow- 
eth) doe allow ofth:m in ſerious matters, and in other ſubj:&s 
of Philoſophic. In times paſt rewards were aſſigned to thoſe 
that could explicate -£migmza's, when contrary wiſe, thoſe that 
were Non-plus'd by them, were condemned in a certaine Fine. 

5 Coty CHAP. 


of Emblemes. 


CHap. IV, 
of Emblemes. 
Heugh an Embleme hath ſome affinity with the <£nigma, 


Ti difters not withftanding in this, that drawing (as it were) 
the Curtaine from before the £2igme, it declares the matter 
more plainly : For the Embleme is properly a ſweet and morall 
Symbole, whick confiſts of piure and werds, by which ſome 


weighey ſentence is declared. See an Example. 
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Emblemes are reduced unto three principall kinds, why of 
Manners, of Nature, of Hiſtory or Fable. The chiefe aime of the 
Embleme is, to inſtruQ us, by fubje&ing the figure to our view, 


and 


Of Parables. 


and theſenſe to our underſtandi1g : therefore they muſt bs ſomes 
thing covert; ſubtile, pleaſant and gnificative. So that,if the pi- 
ures of it be too common, it ought to have a mylticall ſenſe ; if 
they be ſomething obſcure, they muſt more clearly inform... us by 
the words, provided they be analogick and correſpondent. This 
much forthe <£»igma may ſuffice, ftince Alciar , and many other 
Authors have entreated thereof more at lzrge. 
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CHAP. V. 
of Parables and Apologues. 


FI He Parable is aſimilitudetaken from the forme to the forme, 


according to Ariftorte : thatis to ſay, a Compariſon in one 
or many affeQions of things, otherwiſe much: unlike. Thoſ: 
Grammarians are miſtaken, that affirme, that a Parable cannot be 
taken but from things feigned, for 1t may be drawne from any 
Hiſtory, as well Naturall as Morall, and ſometimes from Fables, 
but in ſuch caſe Parables are properly called Apologurs, ſuch are 
thoſe of -£/op. 

There are two kinds of Parables, the one vulgar , which com- 
prehends the common and triviall ſimilitades ; the other ſacred, 
which is drawnefrom a more holy and myſticall dotrine. 

I have ſpoken of all theſe things in the firſt place, to the end, 
that viewing the definition and natures of them, we be not hence- 
forth troubled to diſcerne them from Devi/es, whereof we are a- 
bout to commence our Diſcourſe, 


——— 


CHAP. VI. 
of the Etimologie and Definition of Deviſes. 
 Þ this point, Scarcity reftraines me on the one ſide, and Super- 


flaity diftra&ts me on the other. I find not any man that ſhews 
me the Etimologie of this word, Devs/e: And in its definition the 


:Ttalians have ſo many different opinions, that it is a hard matter 


to diſcover which of them is the beſt. 
Thoſe that have written ef Deviſes in Latine, as 7 5potixe, (who 
hath 
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hath made an ample colle&ion of them) calls it Hizrographic ; be- 
cauſe ( ſaith he ) it is more ſacred ſignification of the thing, or of 
the perſon, which is not onely exprefled, but alſo impreſſed with 
- Charafters and Letters. He calls it ſacred, not onely becauſe the 
invention in it ſelfe is ſacred, if you attribute it tothe Egyptians ; 
or for that almoſt every thing was by the Pagans «ſteemed holy, 
and to be honoured with Divine Worſhip ; But alſo, becauſe that 
after the manner of myſteries, it conccales more then it diſcovers. 

Heobſerves, that the Charaers were painted, carved,or engra- 
ven, and the Letters written, either to forme ſillables, words, or 
ſentences z Therefore that Author divides Hierography into Hie- 
roglyphick and Symbole: whereof the firſt is taken for the picture, 
as the other for the inſcription. 

The Italians calla Deviſe an Impreſe, deriving it from the verbe 
Imprendere, which ſignifies, to undertake; becauſe the ancient 
Knights did beare upon their Sheilds a Devs/e, diſcovering the de- 
ſigne of their enterprize, which is called in Italian /mpreſe, and 
that doth alſo fignifice a gallant and heroicke ation. Palazzi con- 
founds this word Devi/e(whichhe ſo cals in Italian) with that of 
Linree , but weetake it not according to that fignification : Fer 
Linr ces are Badges, Liveries, or Cognizances, and a Devi/e is no- 
thing elſe with us,but the Impreſe of the Italians,and inthat ſence 
Gabriel Simconi takes it, Thereforc I am of opinion, that the De- 
viſe, having the ſame end and ſcope, ought alſo to have the ſame 
originall ; Andit is very probable, that this French word is taken 
from Architettwre ; For when x Maſter Maſon, or Archite&,un- 
dertakes a building, he layes the Plat-forme and Deviſe of it, to 
make the agreement ; inſomuch,as from this word Devi/e(which 
is the diſcourſe made upon the Structure of the whole edifice) 
comes the term of deviſing 4 work,or deviſing a bnilding;that is to 
ſay, to lay the plot or dcfign ef it,and from thence, without doubt, 
cometh this word Deviſe, Which is, as an Image of our inclinati- 

ons or affe&ions, Befides, we have a more particular definition of 
it,in this French werd Deviſer; whercot D# Beley makes uſe, 
when he ſaith Deviſer quelqu*vn,in ſtead of deſcribing or ple 
ing peoples manners 3 And truly, a man cannot better depaintth 

humouror paſſion ef any perſon, then þy making his Devi/e. It is 
by it ( as P4/4z35 faith ) that we repreſent and diſcover humane 


paſſions, hopes, feares, ons; diſdaine, anger, pleaſure, j 4 
C neſſe, 
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of the Etimologie and Definition 


neſſe, care, hatred, friendſhip, love, deſires, and all other motions 
of the ſoule. This I take to be the true Etimologte of the word, 
which relates more to the purpoſe, and hath a more proper ſignifi- 
cation then the /mpre/e of the Italians, ſince they doe not only ex- 
prefle generous defignes by their 1»preſes ( as Bargagly faith) but 
alſo all kinds of fancies, and other affe&ions, which nevertheleflc 
the verb /mprendere doth not include in the Italian fignification. 

As for the definitionof a Deviſe ( according tothe Tra&t which 
Ammirato hath compiled on this ſubjeR, and entituled, 1/ Rota) 
the true Deviſe is that which beareth the piure of ſome living 
creature, Plant, Root, Sun, Moon, Starres, or of any other corpc- 
real ſubjeR, with ſome words, ſentence,or proverb, which ſerveas 
it were for its ſoule. Moreover, this Author adds, that a Devilſc is 
no other thing,then an expreſſion ef our mind, ora dcclaration of 
our thoughts, veyled neverthelefſe under a knotty cenceit of words 
and figures: ſo that being too obſcure, and theretore unintelligible, 
it rather merits the name of an -fxigma,then that of a Devi/e : He 
ſaith further,that as ſome define Poetry to be a Philoſophy of Phi- 
loſophers: that is to ſay, a delightfnl meditation of the learned : ſo 
we may call a Deviſe the Philoſophieof Cavaliers. 

But Bargagli (whois one of the laſt Authors that kath ſcriouſly 
handled this Art) checks this definition of Ammirato, and proves 
it inſufficient,and not particular enough for a Devs/e ; for that the 
Embleme and Reverſe of Medals may be comprized in it : There- 
fore he defines it thus particularly ; faying, That a Deviſe # an a4 
waſring or connexion of figures and woras,ſo ſtrittly united together, 
that being conſidered apart , they cannot explicate themſelves di- 
fintty the ene without the other. 

Butto give you a definition, which may be effentiall, and more 
appoſite for the Devi/e, it isneedfull to know the ſubſtance, true 
forme and propriety of it : Let us therefore ſearch out theſe three 
parts of the Deviſe in other Authors. 

The ſecret Academicks of Breſſe hold that a Deviſe is a 
myſticall medlcy of piAure and words, repreſenting in a narrow 
roome-toall thoſe, whoſe fancies are not altogether blunted with 
want of knowledge , ſome ſecret meaning,in favour of one or 
more perſons. 

Contile is of opinion, that a Devi/e is x thing compouaded of fi- 
gures and words, which diſcover ſome gallant and keroick defign 7 

An 
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of Deviſes. 
And (to explain himfelf) faith, that the term of Compoſition holds 
the place of a Genms & Predicament inthisdefinition;That that re- 
ſemblance or relation which diſcovers the Authors intention is to 
be found in the figure, That the words repreſent a ſhort diſcourſe 
in ſome ſort obſcure, the ſence whereof relates to the particular 
quality of the figure, whereto it ſerves in liew of a ſoule : And that 
the heroick defign holds the rank of Difference, being here, as the 
form that ſpecifies the true propriety of the Deviſe, 

Bargaglsdoth not altogether approve of this definition, having 
obſerved, that an effentiall part of the Devi/e is therein wanting, 
which is the Compariſon, and upon the word Simslitude ( he ſaith) 
that Author doth not ſufficiently explicate himſelf ; beſides that, 
Deviſesare not al wayes framed for noble and magnanimous De- 
ſignes,but indifferently to repreſent any paſſion of the mind. 

And according to Palazzi,aDeviſe is a means to expreſſe ſome 
oneof cur more particular conceptions, by the Pourtrai of ſome 
thing,which of it ſclfe hath ſome relation toour fancy, and by the 
uſeof ſome words, which are proper to theſubje&. This Author 
unfolds alſo the parts of this Definzt59», putting for the Germ, that 
a Deviſe 1 a meanes to expreſſe [ome Conceptions, and for the Dif- 
ference,he addes,that the conceit of our fancie # expreſſed by the F5« 
gore, and that this Figure i ntceſſarily accompanied with a conciſe 
Motto,By the terme of oxr fancie, he ſhewes that *tis in this,that a 
Deviſe differs from an. Embleme,which isput for a general precept, 
and not for any one particular perſon. By the\figure of one thing and 
ot of divers, for that one onely thing ſ{ufficeth to make a perfe& 
Deviſe, though we may make uſe of two or three ; ſo that this 
number, ought never to be exceeded : nevertheleſſe, we may ſay 
that by thoſe two or three,one onely thing isrepreſented. He addes 
thereto, this terme ( of 5t /e/fe) to the end,that all helpe of colours 
( which weuſe in Blazons ) may be excluded. He addes further, 
that it hath ſome relation; that is to ſay, it is not to be uſed without 
reaſon;to the end,that Cyphers in particuler be rejeRted, whereof 
the figures ſerve to no other end then to repreſent the names of 
the perſons for whom they are made. And laftly he faith,that the 
Figure muſt be accompanied with a Motto, to ſhew the difftrence 
between a Devi/e,and other repreſentations, where words are not 
requiſitezas in Devi(es,where the Motto iSan effentiall part,giving 
the forme,and as it were the foule tothe body, The Commentator 
C 2 '% vpon 
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upon Panlu lovine faith, That a Deviſe us 4 proper Baage of any 
one,taken to ſerve as an ornament or declaration of ſome thing which 
he hath done, ts to de,or ts ſtill in doing. But this (according to Bar- 
gagliis proper totheReverſe of Medals, where matters of FaQt are 
repreſented. But amongſt all the definitions,that of Bargagly is the 
moſt exa&, where he faith, That a Devsſe s no other thing, but a 
particnlar and rave conceipt of wit which ts made by m:ans of a ſimi- 
litude or compars/on having for that purpoſe the figure of ſomething 
either natural ( ſo it be not humane ) or artificiall, accompanied of 
neceſſity with acute ſubtile,and conciſe woras. 

The firſt part of this definition is taken for the Gezws : For as 
much as we may expreſſethoſe conceptions by other meanes, by 
geſtures or ations, words, charaRers, and letters. Therefore he 
1mmediatly ſaith,that *:« by way of Compariſon, and therein is the 
principallandefſentiall Hifirence of the definition; fince he doth 
not allow that to be called a Deviſe, which hath no fimilitudeor 
compariſon , with the figure of ſome naturall or artificial thing. 
Theſe termes give us better tounderſtand the difference of the de- 
finition, in explaining the way of the compariſon, which is drawn 
from the nature or propriety of the thing figured; from whence, 
( as from their proper place) fimilitudes may be drawn, fit for our 
purpoſe. Neverthelcſſe,he doth notallow usto make uſe of the hu- 
mane figure therein : But addes further, thet the figure muſt be ac- 
companied with a conciſe and ſubtile Hotto ; tothe end, we may di- 
ſtinguifh a perfe& Devs/e,from that which hath no words ( and 
which for that reaſon merits not that name;) as alſo todiſtinguiſh 
itfrom Emblemes, Reverſes of Medalls,and ſuch like inventions. 

This laft definition ſcemeth to me the moſt exaR and rigorous 
of all : For to ſay thetruth,to ſet forth or defend a perfe Devile, 
it ought to hive all thoſe conditions,according to the generall opi- 
nion of the moſt learned Authors, And Pauls lovixs (though hee 
hath not alwayes been ſo exa&t an obſerver of that Law, which in 
Deviſes prohibits the uſe of any figure of humane'body) is ſurely as 


well excuſabletherein,as thoſe Authors, who to good purpoſe,and 


gracefully baye made uſe of the Images of ſome falſe Divinities : 
And as for the compariſon, am cleer of opinion, that in it conſiſts 
the greateſt ſlight and ſubtilty of this Art ; Not but that very hand- 
ſome Dev/es may be compoſed by other means : but they cannet 
_ perfe& inall points, unlefſe they be formed upon ſome compa- 
riſon, I 
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of Deviſes, 

As for the Connexion of the words with the body of the Devs/e, 
] am of his opinion, that there is no invention that merits the title 
of Devi/e,if it bedeprived of a Motto. 


| CHapPp,. VII. 
of the E xcellencie and Viility of Dewiſes. 


'S > of the advantages which raiſcs us above all other living 
Creatures, is the principle and faculty which enablesus to 
communicate and underſtand eachothers will. Hoc enins wno pre- 
ftamuns vel maxime ferss quod colloguimmur inter nos, & quod expri- 
mere dicendo ſenſa poſſumus, faith Cicero : But amongſt all exter- 
nall wayes of exprefling our conceptions, be it by word, ſentence, 
or geſture; there is one which we call Devi/e, by meanes whereof 
the moſt pregnant wits diſcover to their like, all the motions of 
their ſoule ; their hopes, feares, doubts, diſdaines, affrights, anger, 
pleaſare and Joyes,anguiſhes and ſorrowes, hatred andlove,deſires 
and other heart-poſſefſing paſſions. And by how much this way of 
expreſſion islefle uſuall with the common people, by fo much is it 
the more excellent : For it iscleane another thing to expreſſe our 
conceptions by a ſoule and a body, or (if you will) by figures and 
words,then to manifeſt them by way of Diſcourſe. Bargagis ſaith 
with good reaſon, T hat a Devs/e is nothing elſe,but arareand par- 
ticular way of expreſſing ones ſelf ; the moſt compendious, molt 
noble,:moft pleaſing, and moſt efficacious of all other that humane 
wit can invent. It is indeed moſt compendious, ſince by two or 
three words it ſurpaſſeth that which is contained inthe greateſt 
Volumes. Andas a ſmall bezame of the Sunis abletoilluminate and 
repleniſh a Cavern (beit never ſo vaſt) with the rayes of its ſplen- 
dor:So a Deviſe enlightens our whole underftanding,& by diſpel- 
ling the darknefle of Errour, fills it with atrue Piety, and ſolid 
Vertue.It is in theſe Deviſes as in a Mirrour, where without large 
Tomes of Philoſophy and Hiſtory, we may in a ſhort traR of time, 
and with mucheaſe, plainly behold and imprint in our minds,all 
the rules both of Morall and Civilllife ; tending alſo much to the 
benefit of Hiſtory, by reviving the memory of ſuch men, who have 
y C 3 rendred 
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of the Excellencie and Ptility 


rendred themſelves illuſtrious in all ſorts of conditions, and in the 
praRice of all kinds of Vertue, 

It is the moſt noble way, .. ſince the perſons, for whom Devs/es 
otght lawfully to bee compoſed, ought to be of a very eminent 
quality, or of an extraordinary vertue; fuck as all Soveraignes or 
Miniſters of State, Emperours, Kings, Princes, Generals of Ar- 
mies, Perſons of Honour, and themoſt renowned Profeſſours of 
Arts and Sciences. And to ſay truth, Princes and their chicfe Mini- 
ſters are the perſons that doe moſt earneſtly defire them, as if 
thoſe noble minded Soules ( created by God to command and 
rule ). had received from him a particular inclination to whatſoe- 
veris Divine, or Auguſt, as well on earth, as in the minds of men. 
There are alſo ſome Princes, that have addited themſelves to the 
invention of Devs/es ; of which there is no ſmall number amongſt 
the Italians. And with the French, we find the great King Francs; 
who ( beſides the glorious Title of Conquerour ) deſerved that of 
Learnings Reſtaurator ; and to whom the Family of the Eftiennes 
hath ſuch particular obligations: I meane- Francs the firſt, who 
daigned himſelf to become the Author of his own Deviſe, where 
he cauſed a Salamander to be put into a fire with this Italian Mot- 
to, NuTrISCco ET ExTINGOj.e, 1 am nenriſhed by it, and 
periſh by it, As Panlus Fovins doth affure us, 

Moreover, the invention is pleaſing and efficacious,:ſince to the 
contentment of the ſight, it addes a raviſhing of the mind, and that 
to theſatisfa&tion both of the one and the other ; it brings alſo 
{ome profit and utility, which is the perfeRion of a work : where- 
fore it ſurpaſſethnot onely all other Arts, but alſo Painting, ſince 
this onely repreſenteth the body and exquiſite features of the face, 
when as a Deviſe expoſeth the rare conceipts, and gallant reſolu- 
tions of its Anthor,far more perſpicuouſly,and with more certain- 
ty, then Phyſiognomy can, by the proportions and hneaments of 
the face. It alſo muchexcelleth Poetry, in that it joyncth profit 


with pleaſure ; for as much as the molt part of Poeticall inventi- 


ons tend onely to adminiſter delight, when as none merit the Title 
of true and perfe&t Dewviſes , unlefle they beget content with their 
gentillefle , and yeeld profit by their Do&rine. For they not onely 
exprefle our beſt fancies, but alſo render them in a more delightfull 
and vigorous manner, then that which is uſed either in ſpeaking or 
writing. By the concceipts of the Devife, you declare the humouror 
inclination 


of Dewviſes, 

inclination of him that beares it , during the wholecourſcof his 
life, and in reſpe&the invention of the Deviſe is grounded upon 
ſame gooddefign, thebeareris obliged, ever tv appearto all the 
world, ſach, as he hath declared himſelfe by it ; as ifit were an 
obligation Rzned with his hand, and ſealed with his feale, which 
ſhould conſtraine him never to depart from theexerciſeof Vertue, 
oras if it werea continuall renewing of the Proteftation he hath 
made,as well by the Figure, as by the Motto of his Deviſe, not to 
commit any unwotthinefſe , nor any thing contrary to that con- 
ception of mind. 

The efficacie of a Deviſe ſpreads it ſelfe yet further externally, 
ſerving as an example to others ; 1inſomuch, as by its quaint con- 
ceptions and fimilitudes, the Beholders are excited andenflamed 
to the ſearch of Vertne, and to propoſe to themſelves ſome ſuch 
gallant defignes. It is not onely uſctull to thoſe that are neere us, 
but alſo to thoſe that arefurther off; yea tothoſe that ſhall come 
after us,by leaving them a perpetuall remembrance of the excel- 
lencie of wit,8& comendablequalitiesof him thatdid compoſe or 
bear it : Beſides, it is a means,much more proper then either proſe 
or verſe,to make his friends or confidents underſtand his ſecretin- 
tention : a Lover may uſeit, aSthe Spokeſman of kis affe&ion to 
his Mifſtrefle ; a Mafter to kis Servitor; a Prince to his Officers, or 
SubjeRts : forthelength of Pocms , and prolixity of great Diſ- 
courſes in bookes,oftenfoyle the Readers, when as the whole mea- 
ning of aDeviſe is no fooner looked upon, but conceived by the in- 
telligent Reader, Moreover, a Devife -preſents it, ſelfe to the 
eyes of all the world,in teing placed apon Frontice-pieces of hou- 
ſes,in Galleries,upon Armes, and a thouſand other places, whence 
it becomes a delightfull obje& tothe fight, even whether we-will 
or no, and by that meanes we are in a manner obliged te learne the 
Conception of him that bears the Deviſc. 

*Tis true, this Art is oneof the moſt difficult, that any wit that 
isacute, and rich in invention canprafiſc (according to the judg- 
ment of Paxlus 7ovims) and dothonely appeare facile tothoſe that 
never didexetciſe it; or though they have made ſome Eflayes of it, 
Ido aſſure my ſelfe , their Devi/es were not legitimate, nor their 
Rules obſerved : For Deviſes are not like thoſe Veſſels of 
Earth , which are made as ſoon as thePotter hath caſt them in 
the Mould. Reade Hannibal Caro upon this ſubject , who 
writes 


of the Origin and Antiquity 


writes his opinion to the Dutcheſle of Y/-bair in theſe very terms, 
Deviſes are not things which are met with in books, or which are 


made according to the ſndden fancie of an Author ; they often require 


long meditation, and it ſeldome happens that they are created by a 
Caprichio,or an extravagant ſally of wit ;*tis true, ſach are ſome- 
times better then thoſe, that have made us pumpe 4 lenger time ; 
but it belongs onely to the expert Profeſſors of that Art, to be thu 
happy in the proauttion of Deviſes, | 

My deſign in propofing all thefe difficulties hath not bzene to 
withdraw good wits from theſe neat Effayes ;» but onely to ſhew 
that this Art hath this common property with the beſt and moſt 
excellent things of this world, thatit is difficult, and not acquired 
but by a long ſtudy. 


' Cuap, VIII. 
of the Origin and Antiquity of Deviſes, 


OO 


Hoſe( whoſs ſcrutiny into the Origin of Deviſes ſores high- 

eſt) doe deriveit from God himſelte,and affirme that he is the 
firſt Author of them,ſfince he planted the Tree of Life, or rather the 
Tree of Knowledg of Good andEvil in the terreſtrial Paradiſe,ex- 
plaining himſelf by theſe words,Nz ComeDAS. Befides,in the 
old Teſtament in building the 7 abernacle & the Arkhe appointed 
the Figures which he would have to be engraven, with his owne 
mouth,zs the Cherabins of Gold, Bells,Candlefticks,the Table and 
Altar of Cedar ( which is ſubje& tono corruption ) the Bryaſe 


Grates about the Altar, the Powegranets upon the Borders of the 


High Prieſts Veſtment,to ſignifie Concord and Union,and ſeveral 
ſorts of Veſlels, Inſtruments, precious Stones, Figures, Colours, 
Veſtments, and other things.In the New Teſtament, the Paſchall 
Lamb with this Motto, Ecczs Qur ToliiT Paccarta 
Mun DI: The Lyon,Oxe, Eagle, and Man, to fignifie the four 
Evangeliſts. It is there alſo where we ſee the Holy Ghoſt deno- 
ted by the Dove, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt by the Pellican, 
who hath ſhed his precious blood for his young ones; we may alſo 
ſee him repreſented there by the Sun, the Rock and the Lilly. 

If the ſourſe of Deviſes have not ſo noble and ancient an Origin 
it 
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of Deviſes, 


it muſt bee at leaſt derived from the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyp- 
tians, who by the formes and figures of divers Animals, ſeverall 
Inftruments, Flowers, Hearbes, Trees, and ſuch like things accou- 
pled and compoſed together inſtead of letters did del:y-r their 
minds and conceptions. As when they would fignifie a vigilant 
man, they would figurethe head of a Lyon ; becauſe ( according 
to the Naturaliſts) that Beaſt ſl-epes with his eyes open : When 
they would expreſſe an acknowledgment of ſome good turn, they 

ainteda Stork, and ſo of others ; whereof many examples are to 
be ſecn in Or Apolis(curioully tranſl ited and commented on by 
Canſinus ) Pierins,Porpbirixs, inthe Fourth Book of Abſtinence 
from Meat,and elſe-wherc. And that which Pocts faign of Protens 
to have transformed himſelt ſometimes into a Lyon; ſometimes 
intoa Bull; ſometimes inte a Serpent, fire, water, and into a 
thouſand other ſhapes, proceeded without doubt from this, that 
he was learned in the Science of the Hieroglyphicks s This King 
(the moſt ancient of theEgyptians$)did beare upon his head ſome- 
times the head of a Lyon ; ſometimesof an Oxe, or of ſome other 
living Creature, to fignifie the conception of his mind, and the 
deſignes which he had in hand. 

Againſt this opinion of Andreas Palazzi, Bargagliaffirmes, 
that Devi/es have no more reſemblance with the Hieroglyphicks 
of the Egyptians, then with theſe of the holy Scriptures, which 
expreſſe unto us the myſteries of Religion, and of all things ſacred; 
nor doth he allow , their Orizin to be derivded from Reverſes of 
Medals ; foraſmuch as they did onely ſerve to repreſent ſome me- 
morable thing, happening at that time, and had no defigne to 
manif« ſt any affeRions or humane paſſions; whereas the De- 
viſe ſerveth to diſcover to our friends or equalls the conceipts 
of our mindes , which wee would not have knowne to &- 
thers. 7 

As for my ſelfe, I am of opinion, that as all Arts and Sciences 
werenot perfeRed in their Infancy,but were compleated by little 
and little : ſo theſe Hieroglyphicks and Symbolcs were a Species 
of that, which we call Devse: For it is certain, thatunder theſe 
veileslye hid ſome rare meaning, and that thoſe who firſt framed 
Deviſes had no other Idea then onely that. 

Burt ( ſetting afide the Hieroglyphicks ) doe wenot ſee 2 great 
reſemblance of Deviſcs, even from the time of the Theban Warre 
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of the origin and Antiquity 


( which was 1300. yeares before the Incarnation of our Saviour ) 
as <£ſchylus noteth, in his Tragedy, entituled , The ſever before 
Thebes, where (ſpeaking of Capenews ) he faith, that in his Shield 
he had a naked man painted with a flaming Torch in his hand,znd 
theſe words written in Letters of Gold, Ju BxusLERAYLA 
C1rTs, 1 wil bars the City. The fame Author (ſpeaking of Erco- 
cles ){aith, That he bore upon his Buckler or Shield the piAture of 
anarmed man,placing 2 Ladder againſt a wall, with theſe words, 
Mars MESME Nu Mz PourRa RiroussnsR Ds 
La MuRAILLE, 5. e. Mars himſelf foal uot repulſe me from 
the wall. We ſec in Pindarrs, that in thc ſame Warre, Amphiar ans 
bore a Dragon on his Shield, Sracixe likewiſe writeth, that Capa- 
zeus and Polynices bore,the one an Hydra, the other a Spynx. The 
Ancients for the moſt part made uſe of theſe kind of Devices in 
their Shields, and Crimers, or habiliments for the head, which is 
plainly ſeen in Yirgil;£ncid. 8, when he numbers the people that 
came in thebehalf of T#r»45, againſt the Trojans. Therefore in 
this I approve the opinion of Palazzs, and rejet that of Bargag1z, 
theugh it be trae, that all therules of Deviſes are not there obler- 
ved ; for in ſome, you may ſee hamane figuresand bodies without 
ſoules or words : But theſe Cenſarers ſhould have lived before 
thoſe Ancients to have preſcribed them the Law, I am eafily per- 
ſwaded,that if thoſe inventions of wit merit not the name ef De- 
viſes, that they have atleaſt a great affinity with them, and that 
they were the Pattern by which ours were contrived. But (I be- 
ſecch you) ſhall we not approve of that which we read in Pan(a- 
#i45 concerning Agamernen, who going to the Trojan Warres, 
bore the head of a Lyon carved apon his Shield (to intimidate the 
enemy ) With thele words. 


Hic Pavor EsT HomInum, MANIBus GERIT 
Hunc AGAMBEMNON, 


This ——_— in hn hands doth bear, 
To ftrike you mortalls with a pannick feare, 


- For we may perceive init ſome eflentiall parts of a Devi/e ; the 
figuretaken from nature, and without humane face, accompanied 
with 
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of Deviſes, 
with words,and a fit compariſon, propofing a gallant defigne,and 
a partieular conceipt of wit, That alſo which Ce/ar fixed on the 
Gates of his Palace , cannor be altogether tejeted by Bargaghs, 
though he approve it not : *'Twas an Oken Crown, which the 
Romanes called C:vique,to fignifie, that his aff: tiontowards the 
people was ſo tender, that he made more 2ccount of the preferva- 
tion of one Citizens life,then of the deftrution of many Enemies; 
That was at leaſt intelligible in theſe times, when all the world 
knew that the Civique Crown was given for a Guerden to him 
that had ſaved a Citizen : do we not ſee that it declares a conce- 
Ption, and propoſes that which he deſires to execute? Is not this 
dcfign commendable,and doth it ner ſavour of Gallantry? 

As touching the Hieroglyphicks , and the Symboles ef holy 
Scripture, which Bargag's affirms to have no reſemblance with 
our Deviſes ; becauſe by them ſacred myſteries and points of Re- 
ligion were onely propoſed : will he banifh Piety trom the De- 
viſe ? will he that ſo noble and ſo excellent an invention ſhall 
ſerve to ne other end,but to exprefle our amorons conceptieng,our 
hatred, joyes, ſorrowes, friendſhip, ambitien, and other humane 
paſſions? How many Devi/es of Kings, Princes, & Perſons of qua- 
lity, do we ſee wholy replenithed with devotion? We have a 
number of Examples in Tipersz« his colletion of Dewi/es, which 
he hath ſo learnedly and piouſly expounded. How many myRi- 
eall and ſacred enes are there in his firſt Tome, as well of the Holy 
Crofle, as of the bl-fſcd Sacrament ? 

I confefle Medals are lomwhat more different, inthat their ſcope 
was but to immortalize the memory ef Emperours, Conſuls, and 
Republicks,ſetting forth, as in a Tablet,their moſt heroick afions 
andhopes, as being found that the memory of them would conti» 
nue longer in braſſe,filver,and gold,then inHiſtories written upon 
paper; yet there are ſome of them that reſemble our Dewiſes, as 
that of Veſpatias, where there is a Daulphinabout an Anchor, as 
who ſhould fay, PRopERA TARDE, It is true, this wants 
werds, which are an cflentiall part of a Deviſe (according te the 
opinion of Bargagls) but as I havealready ſaid, nothing is perfe- 
&cd at its firſt birth; beſides, ſeme Italian Authors ef no mean 
eſteem, do admit in Dev3/es a figure without words, and words 
without a figure. Then ſcarching neerer hand for the Origin of 
Devſes,let us obſerve withPaulus}ovine,that the —— 
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and Paladins of France ( the memory of whom is not altogether 
fabulous) had each one a particular Badg, whereby to expreſſe his 
humour or deſign. Rexaldus of Montanban bore a Lyon barred : 
Ogier the Dane ſcaling Ladder : Salomon of Beraign a Chequer 
board : Oliver, aGriffin : Afel/phus, a Leopard ; and Canves a 
Faulcon, and ſoof others : As alſo the Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble of Arthur King of Brittaine,and many others, whereof exam- 
ples are to be found in all ages,as we may read in Palazz;#'s Trea- 
tiſe of Deviſes; Neverthelefle, I muſt not omit the ancient Devs/e 
of 2 Prince ſprung from the race of the French Kings, which is of 
Charles, brother to Letharizs King of Fraxce, the firſt Dake of 
Lorraine,that enjoyed that Dukedome ind-pendent,and in reſpe& 
of that freedome and immunity, took for Devi/ean arme armed ; 
iſſuing out of a cloud, in the yeerc 983. as Charles Eftienne reci- 
teth in his Hiſtory of Zorrain, 2 
Furthermore, wee may finde in Hiſtories, that all Kings 
have had ſuch like Dewi/es, ever fince the raign of Barba- 
roſſ«, under whom it was ordained, that all Soveraignes ihould 
diſtribute marks of noble Families ( which wee call Armse) 
to thoſe gallant Spirits, which ſhould render themſelves fa- 
mous, by their hcroick ations inthe time of warre : But fince in 
this latter age,that the uſe of Blazons hath been in vogue,the phan- 
taſticall inventions of Cimiers , and thoſe diverfified piAures 
wherewith Eſcotcheons are beautified,are alſo introduced, as we 
may ſee in many places,eſpecially in antient Churches. And Pax- 
lus fovinu faith, that above all Nations, the French are moſt cu- 
r1ous in theſe kinds of Devi/es,and that at the time of Charles the 
8, and Lewes the 12, paſſing into Italy, all the French Captaines 
made uſe of them to adorne their Eſcotcheons, and to enrich their 
Enignes, Banners,Guidons,and Cornets, whereby their Troopes 
and Companies were diſtinguiſhed. And from hence the Italians 
learn'd the uſe of Deviſes, in the compoſure of which at this day 
they appear to b- the mult ingenious. 


—— 
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Rules for Deviſes. 

\ A T EE arenow entriog into a Sea, little known to thoſe of 
our Nation, where the Sands are imperceptible,the ſhclvs 
levell 


for Dewiſes, 


fevell with the water,the current troubleſome, the tide incertain, 
and the Coaft infrequented : Therefore tis requiſite, we ſtrike a 
part of qur Sailes, and {teer on with a gentle gale, till ſuchtime as 
we ſhall conſult our guides , and take adviſc of the muſt expert 
Pilots, and Maſter of our Ship, who hath much more then we 
frequented this Occan. 

Our guide ſhall be Paxlzs Foviue, who firſt enterprized this 
voyage ; Ruſcell;,Palazzi, Contile, Ammirato, and other Italians 
ſhall be the Mariners I moſt conſult in this Navigation : But Bar- 
£4g/i (wholaſt went this paſſage, and who hath with moſtdili- 
gence ſought out the Coaſts of this Sea, who made the Card, moſt 
carefully obſerved all the dangerous paflages, and hath made a 
great return by his imbarqment ) ſhall be 2cxnowledged for the 
moſt expert Pilot,and ſurc Conduorof our Navigation. 

We will therefore propoſethe tenents of the firſt, and compare 
their opinions withthe laſt,to concludeat length upon all matters, 
circumſtances,and conditions of Deviſes. 

Panlus Jovixs propounds five Conditions requiſite ina perfe& 
Dewiſe, . 

I. Firſt, a juſt proportion or relation of the Soule to the 
Body. 

Py That it be not ſo obſcure, as to need a Sybill to interprete it ; 
nor yet ſo plain,as the common people may comprehend it. 

3- Thatabove all things, it have a ſweet appenrane which 
ſhall ſacceed, by inſerting therein either Stars, Sun, Moon, Fire, 
Water, green Trees, mechanicall Inſtruments, diverſified,and fan- 
taſticall Beaſts and Birds: Howbeit, I am of opinion, that ca- 
loured figures are not recciveable inthe bodics of Dewvsſes, 

4. That it muſt not have any humane figure. 

5. And that the Motto ( which is the ſoule of the Devs/e) be in 
a ſt;ange l2oguage,or other then thatwhich is uſed in theCountry, 
: Whetc the Devi/e1s made, tothe end, that the intention of it bee a 
little r-moved from common capacities, 

A Deviſe requires five Conditions more; whereof the firſt 
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, . 

I. That the Motto be conciſe or briefe, but not doubtfull ; info- 
much, that the ſoule ſhall be the more perfet, when it exceeds not 
the :umber of twoor three words, unlefle it be of an Hemilticke 
or whole verſe. : 
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2, It muſtbe obſerved,that the body and ſoule(being very com- 
pleat)do not produce tooambitious a conceipt,lealt he(for whom 
it is made) be accuſed of vanity and preſumption. _ 

3. ADeviſe ought to reliſh ſomewhat of magnanimity, gene - 
rolity, and ſabtilty. 7 

4. It muſt ſatisfie the eyeby the body,and yeeld content to the 
mind by the ſoule. | 

5. Thoſe Deviſes, which have but one onely word or one filla- 
ble,are held by this Author very abſurd. 


_—— 
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CHAP. X. 


The opinion of Hieronomy Ruſcelh;. 


Uſceki (contrary to the epinion of Pauls Jovixe) faith, that 
the Motte of the Deviſe ought not to be called the Soule, 
though the figure repreſent the body, As in all other ſubjeas 
where there isa body, it doth not follow that there is al wayes a 
ſoule,as in Muſick we may ſay, the Notes repreſent the body, and 
the werdsarc correſpendent to the Soule : But if the Devs/# muſt 
havea Soule, it would rather be the intention or ſignification then 
the words, | 

Hediſtinguiſheth Devi/es into two kinds,the one with,and the 
other without words. ; 

Figures were heretofore more commenly juyned to Devi/es 
then Mottecs; becauſe the figures were known to every one, but 
the Mottoes were not ſo generally underſtood, 

As forthe opinion of thoſe, who affirme, that the Motte ought 
net to be called Soule,Re/cets confirms it ; for that, ſaith he, other- 
Wiſe it were to admit of Bodics without Soules, there being De- 
viſes which have ne Motto's, and are neverthelefle approved of. 
Notwithſtanding, he concludes, that it would be a very difficult 
thing to aboliſh the uſe of theſe two termes, or that ancient man- 
ner of ſpeaking of Bedy and Soule upon the ſubjc of Devi/es ; 
theugh 1n truth the Motte be leſſe then the ſoule of a Dewi/e, then 
is the intention or deſigneof an Author. 

According to the judgment of this Author,a Devi/e (to be true 
and perfet)ought to haveall the conditions tollowing. It muſt 
be 
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be invented and cempoſed with conmenenele una uley ſecuri- 
ty,and to the glory of its Author. Beſides, he addes,that the Figure 
and the Motto are its neceflary parts, the oneto allure the eye, the 
other to invadethe mird, This is alſo Paxlus Fovine his opinien in 
his Fourth Conſideration : But befides theſs Conditions, and eſ- 
ſentiall parts, it muſt have ſome qualities, which are properunto 
it,clecrnefle and brevity, and above all, this laſt is of neceſſity re- 
gquiſite as well in the Body as in the Soule : For the parts of the 
Body, or the ſubliantiall Figures of the Devi/e, muſt not be more 
then two,nor muſt the words exceed the number of three, unlefle 
it be to make uſe of an half verſe, or at the molt to accomplith the 
Whole one : However ſome Authors are not ſo ſcrupuleus,as not 
to admit of a yerſe and a half for their Motto, but ſurely thoſe are 
net commended, nor do they ſucceed well; foraſmueh, asthe 
great number of words doth confound the Motte with the Figure 
1n ſuch ſort that thoſe Deviſes which are expoſed and born ordina- 
rily at Tournaments or Maſques, would not be diſtintly known 
in this form by the SpeRators. Wee may ſay the like of thoſethat 
are uſed upon Standards, Enſignes, Cornets,and Ceynes,in reſpeRt 
of the little roome wherein they are comprized. Therefore when 
the Motto is ſhort, the figure-deth diſcover itſelf more eafily, and 
the words are better retained inthe memory ; But if at firſt fight, 
they be not underſtood , the knowledge of themis found out by 
meditation: And by refleQting the eyes of the mind upon the Idea, 
which we there retaine,we come at laſt to penetrate the meaning 
of the Author. 

For the preciſe number of one,t we,or three br Yo be un- 
derſtood of different kinds or Species,& not of individuals: &for a 
perfe& example, Ic propoſe to you the Devsſe of Card: De e- 
dies, where he hath many little Stars and a Comet, which we ne- 
vetthelefletake but for two figures, becauſe thoſe Stars without 
number repreſent but one onely Species; As alſo in that of the 
Dake of Hav»tua the two Swans which fight againft an Eagle,are 
taken but tor tie nature of the Swan. It may happen notwithſtan- 
ding that in the ſelf-ſame Devie, there be four Figures of ſeverall 
Species, ſo well diſpoſed and with ſuch relation each to other, 
that they may ſeemeeſlentiall to the ſubjet, ad by conſequence 
equally neccffary tothe body of the Deviſe; And ſo we may re- 
preſent a Diamond upon an Anvile, withtwo hammers, beating 
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upon it inthe midſt of the fire:, for ſo much as then the number 
of all theſe inſtruments is determined by the unity of the ation, 
whichis equally common unto them, and whichonly intends the 
breaking of the Diamond. 

We are ſometimes obliged ( as well for ornament as for better 
expreſſion )to adde to the Figures a Landſhip, Sky, Earth, other 
Element,or fuch like thing, yet without being ſaid to exceed their 
preciſe number, As you may ſee in the Devi/e, where there ar? two 
Coelumnes,the one of a Cloud,the other of Fire, with this Motto, 
EsTs Du css,Be ye the Conduttors, having over all a Heaven 
whoſe Sun reſted on the Column of the Cloud, and the Moon up- 
on that of Fire, to demonſtrate more plainly, that two Columnes 
ſerved as a condud tothe people of 1/-ael, the one in the day time, 
the other in thenight.This licence is permitted to Authors, which 
abuſe it not , but uſe it with diſcretion ; without which, there is 
neither rule,nor Maxime focertain,that can ſucceed happily. 

Againſt the particular opinion of Paxlwus Fovixe 1n his Fifth 
Confideration,excellent Devi/es may be met with,that reſult from 
the conjunRtion of one Figure with one ſole word;ſo that they ſort 
well together, and doe not fignifie one and the ſame thing ; As 
in that known Devi/e of Feſtina lente : For that were,totake two 
ſervants, to the end, that one might ſerve the other, and not that 
both ſhould ſerye the Maſter : For the Auther of a Devi/ſe makes 
choice of two ſubjeAs for his deſign : to wit; the figures and 
words,that they may ſerve to convey to theeyes, ecares,and thence 
to the mind, the fancy or conception of him that compoſed or 
beares the Devs/e, 

Thoſe figures that require a diverfifying with colours,are not to 
be uſed,nor things that are hard to be diltinguiſhed;in which rank, 
we place certain hearbes whichreſemble one another, as Parſley 
and Hemlock,and ſome Birds,as the Linnet and the Sparrow. 
© Thoſc figures of Devi/es are excellent, which aretaken from the 
Armes of ſome Family ; to which, ſomething is either added, di- 
minifhed or changed, according to the ſubje& that is in hand, and 
in purſuance of the defigne we have, in favour of the perſon that 
bears that kind of Blazon. 

Roſcelts condemns Paulus lovims of ignorance in matter of De- 
v3ſes (though he be otherwiſe a learned Hiſtorian)and principally 
for that he altogether reje&eth from Dev//es,the figure of — 
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. body, though elſewhere he praQticeth the contrary, by approving 
ſome of that ſort inſerted in his owne Treatiſe, and (amoneſt o- 
thers) that of Lew Sforce, where there is a Blackamore, who 
with a Piſtoll killsa Lidy ; That which he himſelf? wade for a 
Lord, his particular friend, where there is an Emperour upon a 
Triumphant Chariot withthis Motte, SERvus CuRnRuPoRr- 
TATUR EODEM, th: Slave # Carryed by the ſams Chariot ; 
and the Deviſeot the Duke of Florexce, with mary others, by 
which we may well perceive, that that Law, which the Leg-ſlator 
himſelfe makes no (cruple to violate, is irconfiderable. Then is it 
in vaineto pretend toexclude humane figures by authority, ſince 
the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, the Medalls, as well of the 
Romans as Grecians, and finally allthe Memorials of Antiquity, 
arcfullot them ; There is much lefſe reaſon to debarre the uſe of 
them in Deviſes : For why ſhall it be lawfull te make uſe of the 
Figures of Plants, living creatures, and mechanical! inſtruments, 
or other things wrought by the hand of man, and ſhall yet be pro- 
hibited to uſe the figure of the man himſclfe, which is ne.<:the- 
lefſe the m« ft excellent of all ? It is true, it would not be ſeemly 
to inſert in a Devi/e, the figure of a manonely clad after the ord:- 
nary faſhion, becauſe that would be too common, but it would be 
more fit torepreſent him diſguiſed, as they doe in Maſques and 
Mommnmeries. This Author approv:s of the figure of women in 
Deviſes, whether they be repreſent<d naked or clothed,as alfo that 
of Nymphs, Satyres, Termes, or ſuch like Divinities , which are 
not uſuall in our ſight, and whereof the repreſentation may hand- 
ſomely make up the bodyrs of Devi/es, as we ſee in ſome exam- 
ples, as well Ancient as Moderne. 


Deviſes and Emblemes have this common reſemblance with 
each other, that they may be indifferently uſed with or without 
words; And their diff. rence 1s taken from this, that the wards of 
the Embleme may demonſtrate things univerſall, and hold the 
rank of morall precepts, which may as wel ſerve for all the word, 
aSfor the proper author of the Emblem, This gencrall applicati- 
on of the Motto, is a great error ina Deviſe, which ought to be 
particular, and the words thereof proper and ſutable to the perſon 
ovely, in whoſe favour the Deviſe is made. Neverthelefle, this 
Condition hinders not, but that the Deviſe which hath been by me 
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already uſed, mayalſoſerve' another day to expreſſe the fame in- 
-clination, __ or. paſſion in Jome other perſon ; yet werauſt 
not conclude by this, that the Devsſes of Fathers ought to ſerve 
his ChilexE5 unlefle they beare the ſame Armes , have 'the ſame 
inclinations, or-be contirmed in the ſame offices. So States , and 
ſome particular Famihis, retaine Rill tor their Deviſes, the Co- 
lownes 'of Hercnles, the Golden Fleece, Saint 24:vharl, androther 
badges of honour. | 
The ſaine Anthor pretends; that it is neither wvice-nor theft-ro 
-appropriate to oneSſelfthe Devi/eof one that is already dead, ſo 
that there be ſomething added or changed, according to the de- 
figne in hand. Was it not with this licence, that -acertain Pedant 
'tooke the Devi/e which the deceafed Robers Eſtienne made for 
'the Duke of Smi#y, ns then Grand Maſter of the Artillery? Has 
-vingrherein placed an Eagle, holding a Thunderbolt , :and theſe 
words, Quo Juss'a Jovis, As farre as the command of 
7apiter, This impudent Plagiary-could notbe content'to keep 
the-Exandition.of that Licence, but without changing: atittle, the 
took the boldnefſeto apply it:(as an invention -of his: owne)' to 
the Marqueſſe of Roſy, fonne of the ſaid Dakegandiin his 'Fathers 
hfe'time. 
He obſerves:alfo: another difference :betweene Broblewes 'and 

Deviſes, which'is, thatin thoſe, we may have: many figures, but 
in theſc, onely:three, 
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Of HMottees, ascording to the opinion of the ſaid Ruſcelli. 


Otteesrequire the fame qulitics, a3 the Figures, that is to 
ſay, Clzeren:flcand-Brevity, which mult be obſerved, :xc- 
cordtng to the circumſtances oftime:arid fubjeR, wy hereopen the 
Devi/ſe is made,av if it beonely to be ſeen. atone timeatia Fuſting 
or Maske, then itmuſt be plaineand intelligible, but if the-Deviſe 
be for a longer continuance, (then wermuſt:adde ſome: ernment, 
graceormajelty,torenderit leffe'common. | 
The-amorcus arid morall ones ought not to-beiſoobfeurs (as 
ovine would haveir) finec'they oaghttobe underſtood bythe 
generality, 
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eencaality,, otherwiſe they-would be frujtleſſe, eſpecially the amo- 
rous; unk-fle:the authordefire, thatthe Drvi/e benot apprehended 
by any.perſon, but his: Miſtreſſe, and ſoof others. 

I;am of opinion with P; ?ovsme, that the Mottors of Devi/es 
which aze.for continuance, ought toſpeak in a ſtrange language, 
and: the-amorous: ones and ſuch- asarefor Tournaments, Maskes © 
and: Comedies,ina vulgar; orat leaſt a. knowne tongue, ſincethcy 
are but faraſhorttime, and are expoſed rathe-view cf the un- 
l:arned; 

The plurality of words doth-no leffe incumber the-apprehenſion 
of the:Devi/e,then the great number of figures. It is-2 hard thing to 
exprefle ancsſelt by one onely. word, 2 or 3. ſuffice to render wve- 
ry exquilite Dewiſe,and the morcitexceeds that number,.the-lefſs 
gentile is it, unlefſs.it be tonſean. Hemiſtick or whole- verſe, be-it 
Greek, Latine or any. other ſtrange language, which is1n reſpe& 
that verſes. or meaſured ſentences: have a certain grace, harmony 
and cadence, which cauſe them to be read with facility, and retci- 
ned:with dclight; 

As forthe connexion of the figure with the Motto, we mult take 
heed that the words due not explicate-the figure, bat rather that 
the figure lead ihe reader tothe underſtanding ofthe words, and 
that the Motto, diſunited fromthe figure, may not have any. figni- 
fication, Asin the Deviſe of the Duke of Ferrara, ins dmmvm, [o all 
things. Thcie words conſidered apart from the figure, which 
repreſcntcth Pati; 1ice, ſignihe juſt nothing, 

We muſt aiſo rac heed, not to make any mention of the figure 
in the words, as 't in the body ofa Dews/e there be the repreſen- 
tation of a Mouttaine, in any caſe ſpeak not of Mountaine in the 
Motto. 

Thebeſt Motto's are thoſe which have no verbe expreſkd, Pro- 
vided the verbe be {uch as may caiily be underſtood, without equi- 
vacation. | 

Dewiſes zxe made to repreſent our: ſclyes or ſome othes-Perſon, 
deare and conſiderable unto us for a Lady we love, for our Prince, 
arfer ſome ſuchparticular perſor zthoſe which are made forothers 
are- more rare; but -I.doc not undcrſtand-it a making for another 
wheel frame aDevi/e fora perſon of quality that requeſteditob me, 
for Idoe then but give- ium the invention , and lend him ny la- 


bour : For a. Devi/eought not ro acknowledge any other Ow or 
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legitimate poſſcfſcr,but the perſon in whoſefavour it isinvented. 

In Deviſes which we make for our ſelves, the author is figni- 
fyed , either by the figure alone, or by the Motto alone, and fur- 
thermoreout of the figure and Motto both, that is to ſay,out of the 
whole Deviſe. He is repreſented by the figure, when he feigneth 
the figure to ſpeake for him, by ſaying that which he would ſay, 
if he were in it itS place; if there be two figures, the Author is re- 
preſented by one alone,or by both, whick1s done more rarely. 

An Anthor exprefſcth himfclf quaintly by the Motto, when he 
feignes it to {peak,not tothe figure,but to himſelf or tothe people, 
23S in this, where theres the garden of Hefperides, the golden 
apples, and the drigon dead before the doore, with theſe words, 
Yo Mzjor LAs. GUARDARE, le guardthens better : For 
here he ſpeakers not tothe figure, but of the figure to himſelf, by 
the Motto; ſomtimes he declares himſelte by ſpeaking to the 
$2ure of the Devs/e,as in that of the 2 Columnes alleadged before, 
EsTE Ducss. 

When the Author himſelf is neither comprehended in the 
Motto nar inthe figure, we may then ſappoſe, that he is excluded 
the Deviſe, and rhat he hezresanother ſpeaking to him, or giving 
him adviſc : As in the Devi/e, where there is an arrow , which 
being dire&ly in the myddle of the white, cleaves the pin with 
this Motto, B:x\' 87Gr, fpoot thus. 

There be others, by which we can neither conceive whence 
nor to whom the Author ſpeaketh , whether within or without 
the Deviſe ; But 1t ſeemes that the whole Devs/eis indifferently 


addrcflcd either to the people, or to the Author,or to his Miſtrefle, 


or ſome other, as the Temple of 7#»0 Lacinia, whoſe Motto is 
Junoni Laciniz. 

But the molt perfe&t Devi/es are tho'r, vrhoſe bodies and ſoules 
are taken as well for others, as for the Author. As the Chariot 
of Phaeton with this Metto, MEDIO TuTiSST1TMus IB1s, 
T hou ſhalt goe ſecurely in the midale, that is to ſay, neither too high 


nor tuo luw : For it tecmes, the Author ſpeaks to himſelfe, with: 


a minde enclinjvg to mediocrity, and by way of adviſe addreffſeth 
him'elfeto others. Thus we ſee that this Devi/e is very excellent 
in all her properties, having a very recreative fizure, a gentile Mot- 
to, an intention, whereof the morality is very profitable, and an 
atmirable agdrefle as well to the Author as to others. 
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When the Motto is taken out of fome approved or wel known 
Author, it requires the fewer words, provided the reſt be eafieto 
divine at, as in the Dev;/e, where there is a Tree, whereof one 
branch being cnt off, another buds ferth, with this Motto, U wn 0 
AvuLs o, one being pluckt off : which being taken out of YVir- 
gil, ſafficeth for the declaration of the figure, becauſe the reſt of 


the Verſe, Now Dzr1icit ALTBR, another u not wanting, 


is eaſily underſtood. 

See here the moſt part of R«{celz's conceptions upon the ſubjeRt 
of Deviſes, which I colle&ed out of bis Book, and have tranfla- 
ted with all poſſible fidelity. 
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CHAP. XII. 


T he opinion of Scipione Ammirato pon Deviſes. 


\V.V Hoſoever would cempoſe a work, that may have'the ver- 
tue and cfficacie of a Deviſe, muſt doe it in ſuch ſort , as 
the body may have a connexion with the foule, that is to ſay, that 
the words may relate to the figure. 

This Author accords with R»/cels , that it importeth not of 
What language the words are, ſo they be pleaſant and acute; ne- 
verthclefle with Parlus 70vinc, he preferres the Latine Tongue a- 
boveall others, as being that, whichis moſt generally knowne,and 
common to all Nations of the world : And for my owne particu- 
lar opinion, I think that thoſe Mottacs are much more exquiſite, 
and better accepted, whichare taken out ef ſome famous Author, 
as Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Ovid, Lucan, or others. Andtis in 
that kind of borrowing, wherein the Devi/ſors dexterity and ſub- 
tility beſt appeares, when he diverts the ſenſe of an ancient Au» 
thor, and apply:s it properly to his @wne intention, | 

For the coi:nexion of the Motte with the Figure , he conſents 
with Rx/celis, that we muſt take heed thatthe ſoule of the Deviſe 
doe not ſerve ſimply to decipher the body, nar to explicate the 
PiRture onely, asif upenthe Repreſentation of the City of Venice, 


we ſhould write this word VS NETIA. Tt is beſt then to confi-. 


dcr the Motto of a Deviſe, as the 24ajor Propoſition of a SylMlo- 


giſme, and the Figure, as the 24i»or , from the conjunftion of, 
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which, will reſaltthe:Conclufor, which isnothing elſe; but' the, 
meaning of the Author : So that the-Motto ought: not to be the 
Interpreter of the Body, nor that, the Interpreter of' the Soule : 
onely tisrequifite,that from the-conjuntionof theſoule with the. 
body, the Readcr-may draw the myſtical ſenſe, and diſcover the 
intention of tlie Auther, as by Hieroglyphicks inyolved- in the 
two effentiall parts ofa Dev/e. 

He doth not defirewe ſhould be ſo ſuperſtitious obſervers 
ofthe Rules, us to- loſe- the true-and naturall ſabſtance of the 
thing. : 

Ho agrees in opinion with all the other Authors, that as the 
ſonl of the Deviſe ought to be conceived with choice, ſtately-and 
ſignificant termes; ſothe body ought to have ſome ſweet appa- 
rence,and to conſiſt of a figure, netther too comon or abjeR, nor 
yet too far fetcht or monſtrous ; Therefore we are not to admit of 
any prodigious things nor-unknowne beaſts, leſt wee make an 
<£nigma inſtead of a Deviſe : the -£nigma being for the univerſa- 
lity of people, and not in particular for it ſelf | 

For the admiration, which aDevs/e ought to beget in the mind 
of the Reader, dothnot depend upon extraordinary figures; but 
rather upon the connexion of the ſoule with the body, which 
ought to be ſeperately intelligible, in ſo much as the reſult &r com+ 
poſttion of the two things may produce athirs, mixt with the one 
andtheother. 

ASfortheclcernes, which R#/celis requires inu Deviſe, This 
Authior faith, that, asthe Comedy ought to pleaſe both the eyes 
and earesofthe-comon people, as-well as of the learned : So the 
Deviſeught not to be {o. much removed from the knowledge 
of the vulgar, but thatit may give contentto 31! ; Yet muſt we 
takeheed that weuſe notthings too vile and abj=<&; asa Kettle,a 
Frying-pan, a dripping- pan a Chafing-dith, pair of bellows, and 
ſuch like inſtraments. 

The cenjun@tion and copulation of the-Body wit! the Soule is 
veryhandſome, whenit is madeby comparilen, either of its like, 
greater, lefler, or contrary. And this: Cumpariſon is rot onely, 
made with this Particle ($1 ©) or ſuch like; but alſo by leaving it 
out, 2nd to-be underſtovo;with far more grace. Wherefore: 
Bargagli bath reaſon to banith all particles of ſpcech, which 
ſerve io thereduction of a-compariſon. 

But 
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But-aboveall, he commends the-encounter-of words, alike in 
terminationor ſound, and unlike in Ggnification, as in this Motto, 
DEFFICIAM AuT EFFICIAM. EFFSRAR AUT RE- 
FERAM. Thereare Devi/es confiiting partly in {fimilitude,part- 


ly indiſlimilitede, as for the Rove * Asbeftlos, PAR IGNIS , * Asbeſtos is 2 


ACcnaNnSIo DISPAR, there « like fire, but different bur 
ning. 
They-are alſo made by eontraries, ard'that 35, when the Motto 


ſayes the contrary to what is feene inthe Figure, as for-a Temple tinguithed, 


of Dianaburnt, Nos Ai1iam Ex ALI1S, Weſtek-another 
fameelſewhere, T not onely-call that contrary, which-.is directly 
oppoſite to the nature of any ſubje; as ſweet to bitter , but alfo 
everything that is different, though it benot contrary , as in)the 
precedent example, 

Same may be invented, by alluding to the -proper names of 
perſons, for whom they are made, but.certainly ſuch are hard:to 
be met with, in fo much, thatfcr the moſt patt, a/Reb#-or ſome 
idlefancie.is made inſtexdof a :good Deviſe , which-the Author 
thought to have falneupon : you may fee many ſuch .examples 
in Paulus fovind. 

When we. put ſome figurein the body ofa Deviſe, which of it 
{clfe is not ſufficiently Fgnificative,we may addethe name,asup- 
cn the Frontiſpiece of the Tetnple of 7ano Lacie, we may put 
this Motto, JuNonT Lac INniz, uponthat'of. mount Sionthis 
other, Mons S10N : ſolikewifſe upon the Templeef Hazes, 
andothers. But if theſy Mottoes (which are not ofthe body of 
the Devi/e) doe not pleaſe , we may gdiltinguiſh the Temples 
(whichare the thardeſt figures to know) by theimape of thatged 
or goddefle to-whom they are dedicated : And.ifwe tearetoover 
charge orperplex the body of the Devs/e-with the ;portraits of 
Deities, We may decipher them.,by the charaRers whichare: at- 
tributed , or by'ſuch creatures-as wereanciently-ſacrificed unto 
ther. Thus. weknow the Templeof fawn by the kejes, that of 
7apiter by:an-Eaple,and that of Sarwrneby.a Sythe, | 

And this is the onely mcanes, that I approve for the diſtintion 
of Temples ;\Asfor'the inſcription of the\proper name;this:uſage 
was not allowable, but:intholetimes when painting was: yet 

groſle, that the figuresof Animals needed thenamesf the _ 
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be knowneby, as is yet to be ſeene upon ſome old Tapeſtries and 
PiRures, 

When we uſe a Motto without a Figure, we ought not to call 
it the ſoule of a Dev3ſe, but rather a facetious conceipt, a witty 
ſaying, a Proverb, a Sentence ; as tioſe pretty conc<ipts, ditions 
or ſentences, which Hipparchm , the ſeven Wiſe men of Greece, 
and many other Morall Philoloptiers have delivered. In like man- 
ner may we make a Pitwe without a Motto, as a Fenus with 
ſhackles at her feet, a 7#picer. withthree eyes, a Jan with two 
faces, and ſuch like Cprichio's, however ſignifying ſomething ; 
in which caſe we doe not ſay we have made a body without a ſou), 
but rather a piure, x phanſie, or ſuch like thiog. | 

Of neceffity the Devi/e muſt have one part cleere, and the other 
obſcure, ſothat it be without contradiRtion : For as in Poetry, 
eſpecially Comicall, which 1s intended for all ſorts of people, the 
greater part of the Auditors doe eaſily Judge it to be Verſe, and 
not Proſe ; They know very wc<ll the ſound and cadence of 
Rythmes, and the ſenſe of ſome parts of the Poeme, which plea- 
ſeth them moſt ; But as for the conceited imaginations of the 
Poet,the high-towring conceptions of his fancy, the deſcription 
of paſſions, the force of reaſoning , the choice of termes, and the 
ſubtility of elecution : theſe are not diſcovered, but onely to the 
eyes and eares ofthe more learned O.ators, and Peets acquainted 
with that kind of Dramatick Poeme. Inlike manner the Author 
of a Devi/e is not obliged toframe it ſo, that it be underſtood by 
every one<qually ; it (hall ſuffice that the more fimple doe know 
the body of the Devs/e, and that they cleerly diſcerne it to be the 
figure of a Fiſh, Bird, Horſe, Tree, Temple, Bridge, or ſuch like 
thing, either naturall or artificiall, tor that enely is capable of con- 
tenting their ſight ; whillt the learned feaſt their u;.derſtandings 
with the conſideration of the propriety of the creaturcs repreſen- 
ted, and of the uſage of the things artificiall, untill they have found 
out thetrue ſabjeR of the compaciſon , and diſcovered the Authors 
defigne, whoſe invention and ſubtility they will doubtlefle com- 
mend, 

The body of a Devi/e isborrowed either from Nature or Art, 
or from Events : From Nature you may take tame or wild beaſts, 
birds and Fiſhes : from Art you may borrew the inſtruments - 
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all kinds of Atts, Veſſclls, Obeliſques, Triumphant Arcks, Sepul- 
chers, Mechanicall tooles, and all that depends on the hand of 
man, The bodies whichare taken from Art are not (in this Au- 
thors opinion) ſo bexutifull, nor alwales and in every part ſo in- 
telligible, as thoſe which are borrowed from Nature, who (to ſay 
truth)is Mother andMiſtreſle of all things,befides her juriſdition 
comprehends all ſcrts of ſubje&s, and yeelds us a larger feild of 
inventions. As for events, they are divided into fabuleus and 
hiſtoricall : from the fable we derive all the fiftions of Poets, the 
Pegaſm, Argus, Tamalns,the Rivers of Hel, Bellerophon, the 
garden of Hefperides , and other imaginations of fabulous anti- 
quity : And from Hiſtory we borrow the figures which depend 
upon the ordinance or inſtitution of man, as the Temple of He- 
vour,the Temple of Diana at Epheſus, the Temple of Faith, the 
head of a ſlave with his hat on, King Hieroxs dog, who threws 
himſclfe into the fire after the deathof his Maſter, and ſuch like 
figures. Lnudovico Dominichi conſents in opinion with Panlus 
ovixs inevery thing. 

See here the precepts which I have learnt from theſe worthy 
Seamen ; diſdaine not to fear alſo the Arguments of our Pilot, and 
by the way <xamine the reaſons of ſome other Authors, as of Pa- 
lazzi, Fraſtaglato Introuato, Alexanare Farra, Aruigie, and 0- 
thers, to the end that you may the more freely reſolve to follow 
the Rules, which are moſt neceſſary tathe perfetion of the Art 
of Deviſes. 
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CHAP, XIII, 
T he opinion of Bargagli. 


\ A Deviſe ought to be almoſt like Poecfie, or rather as a thing 
nobly vulgar, in ſuch ſort that it may be underſtood without 
difficulty and with delight,not only by the learned, but alſoby all 
thoſe, who ( beſides a good comon underſtanding) have moreover 
the knowledge as well of things naturall as artificiall, and of the 
lavguages which weuſe in the Motto; It importeth not much if 
Idiots or grofſe Ignoramuſſes doe not at all conceive them , ſince 
ſuch dainties are not intended for vulgar appetites. 
 - Neverthcleſſe Devi/es ought not to be taken out of thoſe -—_ , 
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liberall Sciences, whereof the entire knowledge is reſerved tothe 
Profeſlors or Artizans themſclves,unleſſe we be obliged for com- 
placence, to framea Devi/e in thebehalf of one that hath a parti- 
cular knowledge of the Art or Science, from whence the Deviſe 
ſhould be taken. | 

Moreover, the learned Bargag:is of opinion, that the Com- 
pariſon or ſimilitudeis ſo neceflary to a Devi/e, that the mind can- 
not joy or take delight therein, if the Similitudes be wanting, 

R#ſcelli in his 6. Article alſo admits the Compariſon as a 
part, wherein confiſts the ſubtilty of a perfeA Dewviſe, for que- 
ſRtionleſle no ſeemly ones can be invented without comprehending 
any Compariſon ; But Iintend here to propound the rules and 
modell of x Deviſe compleated in all points. 

And to that end we firſt baniſh the humane figure from this re- 
quifite compariſon,for as much as we cannot make a proper com- 
pariſon of a man, with a man, but it muſt be taken from things 
different either in the Genze or the fpecres. Iknow it well, that 
many have made uſe ofthe figures of Pagan Gods, when they have 
taken the ſubje& of their Deviſes out of the Fable, and trucly 
thoſe figures doe reaſonable wel to adorne the body of a Devi/e; 
yet tis better notto uſe them at all, according to the reaſons of 
Bargagli, He faith then that a man of Judgment, will never 
ground the conceipt of a true and ſolid thing upon that which is 
purely feigned and imaginary ; ſeeing that we pretend with fo 
much ardour, to eſtabliſh the conceptions of our brane, and to 
make them paſſe for approved in all mens opinions. 

He adds further, that it muſt be known and expreſſed as wel by 
figures as by words, and the figures ought tobe takenfor a proof 
of the conception, which is formed upon the relation or fimilitude 
of a certaine ard true quality, which they hve intiemfclves ; Be- 
ſides that the ebj:&otthe Devy/* isto treat onely of things unfeig- 
ned, to clear and prove them ; And beczuſe the molt noble eon- 
ceptions of humane v-it are of that nature, we ought to exclude 
all fictions, and never to make uſe of them in Devi/es., Raſ= 
cell;, Contile, Audre Palazzi, and Alexandro Farra, admit 
of no humane figure, unlcfle it be fabulons, monſtrous or kiſtori- 
call, becauſe otherwiſe they beleeve, that a Deviſe wouldreſem- 
ble the Medall. 

- Someotker Dotors donot think fit that theDevs/e be deprived 
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of ſo noble and excellent a'thing, as the figure of a man, in favour 
whereof they urge many ſeeming reaſons, which I omit the more 
willingly, b:cauſe I doe not intend to perſwade others to that 
which I approve not my ſelf, 

Fraftaglato Introxato permits itin caſeof neceſſity, whereto 
we may anſwer, that things done by neceſlity, ſeldeme or never 
ſucceed well, befidesit _——_ rarely, that a Devi/e reccives any 
conſtraint, having a field of ſo great extent, as a!l thoſe things 
which Art and Nature doe afford. 

Tis true, Ariotle proves, that we may take compariſons from 
the humane body, but he doth not affirme them to be equally good 
with thoſe whichare borrowed elſewhere, The very Poets iake 
no Compariſons from the ſame Species, ſo long as fancy aftords 
them others of a diffrent, So the Author that frameth a Dew!/e, 
ought to ground it upon the muſt noble and ſure Bafis of Com- 
pariſon, that can betaken from a different Species, 

The Author which compiled a diſcourſe at Rome upon the De- 
wiſe of the Academicks, called Rexovati, is yet more rigorous, in 
not admitting of any part of humane body, nor hands, nor armes, 
nor heart,but ſurely that istoo great a ſcruple: For what grace can 
x hammer ſtriking upon an Anvile have, nnlefle a hand be be{tow- 
ed upon it? And how can we repreſent the winds( which ſerve for 
bodies of very excellent Devi/es )if we be not permitred to adde a 
head tothem?it were indeed to incur a great inconvenience,whet- 
in a certain Pedarxt vaunting a $kil in thatMyſtery,as being profe(- 
ſor of the 2 beſt languages in the world,and reputcd to have ſo pro- 
digious a memory, that it conſumedall his judgement, as the Epi- 
taph doth witneſſe, which is already prepared for him before his 
death. This univerſall Door then,cauſing a Devs/e to be drawn 
by an excellent Limmer (who-underſtood as little the art of ma- 
king them,as theend wherto they tended )diſcovered unto him his 
intent to have the body of a Devi/ſe drawn, wherof the Motto was, 

oO FLANTE CORuSCANT, & the figure was burning coals 
upon a Chafing-diſh ;: And becauſe it wanted the blowing of 
wind, (for the expreffion of which he was much troubled) the 
Painter propoſed the adding of alittle face, as it is uſua)l in ſuch 
caſes, Apage, Apage, ſaid this great Deviſor, I will have no hu- 
mane face ;the Artificer ina merry and joviall humour, anſwered 
him ſmilingly, Sir, I know no ny more fit to repreſent your 

2 in- 
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intention, unlfle you apply untoit, the other part of the body 
that hath no face, and yet makes wind ; At laſt he concluded to 
ſet a paire of bellowes untoit. Is not that (TI pray ) a figure of a 


' goodly apparence and proportionate to a gallant and magnani- 


mous defigne? noris it for that theſe figures have no relation one 
with another, nor are derived from the ſame art of Kitchinry, 
(well knowne to the Vniverſities.) I give youthis example, to 
let you ſec,that that man is oft-times deluded that uſeth too much 
ſubtilty ; And this paſſage is the more credible, in regard I had it 
from the {cl ſame Artificer, who telling me of it, did then com- 
plaine,that the Door had not to that day paid him for his labour, 
zccording to his promiſe. I had not mentioned this conceit , if 
the ſubje&t wehandle had not engaged metoit. I could rehearſz 
a prank, noleſſc unjuſt, then the other ridiculous, but that I have 
already inſinuated it under thetitle of R#ſcels 5 epinions, concern- 
ing the condition that ought to be obſerved in appropriating to 
ones ſelf the Devi/e of another Author : It js there where I haye 
made mention of the Devi/e, which my late Uncle Robert Eſtien- 
xe did invent in honour of the Duke of Roſy, fince Duke of Swily, 

g:and Maſter ofthe Artillery, by whom hee had the honourto be 
b. loved, it was then received with fo generall applauſe , that it 

was judged worthy to be eternized in Gold and braſſe, and to ſay 

truth, it was ſtamp<cd upon all the Ordnance that were caſt at that 
time inthe Arcenall, embroydred upon the Officers Caflocks, and 

upon the ornaments of the ſhops of Artillery : It is not poſſible 

therefore that this nevy Dewvi/or ſhould be ignorant as well of the 

name of the firſt Maſter, as of the comon uſe of this Deviſe, how- 

ever by diflembling it, he did appropriate to,himſclt the invention 

of it, and was ſo bold, as togive it asan orizinall, wholly and 

without altcration, to another Lord that had the ſame command 

among the great Officers of that Crowne, and who in that King- 
dame held the place of its rightfull poſſi flor, 

Mo!to's are abſolutcly neceffary ina Devi/e, though ſome Au- 
thors have held the contrary, for according to their opinion the 
Deviſe being a kindof Metaphor(which is in a maner nothing elſe 
but a Compzriſon) it needs but one ſubject charged into another ; 
But theſe Authors are deceived in this point, fince the figure of an 
Animal, plant, or ſuch like ſubje&, is of it ſelf indiff.rent to the. 
ſignification of the particular qualities- that the thing repreſented 

may 
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may kave; In ſo much that it ought to be determined by the Mot- 
to, to ſome one of its qualities, that is to ſay, to thar, whichthe 
Author intends to attribute-to the perſon, of whom hee makes the 
Deviſe. From thence it commeth that the greateſt confufion or 
difficulty in underſtanding ſome Devi/es ariſeth from the bodies 
being altogether naked and deſtitute of words, which ſhould 
diſtinguiſh their different proprieties , whence the concepti- 
on , fancy and invention of another may be juſtly for- 


med. 


CHAP, XIIII. 
T he Principall Cauſes compoſing a Deviſe, 


| Deviſe (as a ſubje& compoſed of a body and a ſoule) ought 
| to havehis eflentiall cauſes : the materiall isno other, but 
the figure of the bodies, or the inſtruments of thoſe things, which 
are inſerted in the Devs/e, 

The formall cauſe, which gives it life, is is the reſemblance 
cr compariſon, which (to expreſſe the Authors meaning.) oc- 
curres in the natuarll or artificiall properties of the figure. 

The final) cauſe, is the fignification or Compariſon underſtood, 
by meanes whereof we exprefſe more cleerly, with more efficacy 
and livelinefle, a rare and particular conception of wit. But here 
we mult obſerve, that theſ: termes of Singwulcr and rare are due to 
the definition of Devs/e, for as much as a Deviſe ought not to be 
made uſe of for the expreſſion of triviall or vulgar fancies, the in- 
vention being onely to declare vertuous thoughts or heroicall de- 
fignes with grace and ſubtility ; And it is to the end that this kind 
ef conceptions may be held worthy to ſpring and grow in gene- 
rous ſouls by the power and efficacie whichDevi/es have to raviſh 
and excite the moſt noble ſpirits, which way ſoever they compre- 
hend them ; and with ſo much the more eaſe', by how much 
they. ſhall diſcover the rarity and gentilleſſe of the Deviſe in the 
conception. 

The efficient cauſe,is the wit or underſtanding,diſpoſed to know 
the relations, ſimilitudes and conformities which meet in the 
things figured ; there being nothing in this world, but hath a con- 
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formity, reſemblance or relation, with other, though the ſubjc ag 
be more or lefle unlike. 

It is not needfull to produce any other reaſon for the forma!l 
cauſe of a Deviſe : becauſe we doe not ſiy that the Motto is the 
torme, nor have we call'd it the Soule, as Pauls 7ovins and others 
have done ; Secing that as the proper and ſubſtantiall forme of a 
living Creature is the Soul, and not the breath,or tone of the voice, 
which he uttereth in token of his inward meaning, and to expreſle 
his affteRtionsor paſſions : Sos it very certaine that the refem- 
blance or compariſon is the forme of a Devi/e, and by conſc- 
quenceitslife and ſoule. And the Motto 1s but as the breath, or 
tone of the voice, which declires the nature and propriety of 
the thing, whence the compariton is taken. Tacrefore we may 
ſay that the motto (added to theſe foure cauſes ) is the Inſtrumen- 
tall cauſe, which is made uſe of, to diſcover (by vertue of the 
words) the proper quality of the figure, and by diſcovering it to 
diſtinguiſh the other qualities, that have thcir being in it ; Info 
muich as the Motto (conſidered alone by it ſelfe) by no means 
makes a Deviſe, as the Commentatour _—_ would have 
it, who holds that a Devi/e may be framed of a Motto without a 
body, and of a body without a Metto, 

The end of a Deviſe (accordingto Ammirato, Contile, Arnigio, 
amorg the Academicks of Breſce, 7ehan, Andre Palazzi,the Bols- 
vian Decor and Acadernice Renovato) is nothing elſe but to ex- 
prefle covertly by meanes of figures and words a conception of 
humane wit, And ſome of theſe Authors fay that it ought to be 
exprefled in ſuch ſort that it be intelligible to the learned,and hid- 
den from the illiterate. 

Toethis purpoſe, I am refolved to make a ſmall digreflion ; for 
itſeemes to me, that all Devsſes (as to the facility and underitan- 
ding of them) ought not to be handled in that manner. Paxlus 
7ovius and ſome others doe diſtinguith them into Amorous and 
Heroick, and will, that under theſe two kinds, divers Species be 
contained. And truly there isno doubt, but that there are as ma- 
ny ſorts of Deviſes, as we have paſſions and inclinations. There- 
fore it is needfull to diſtinguiſh them, and te obſerve what we 
have already (aid, That oncly ſome Dewviſes ought to be knowne 
and intelligible to every one, and that others ought to be more ob- 
ſcurg or le commen , accordiyg to the circumſtances of time, 
place 
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place, and perſons for whom they are made, as if they be for 
Tournaments, Maſques, or ſuchlike, I am of Reſcel”s opinion, 
that the Devi/e ought then to be cleere and intelligible to all, and 
that the Motto may be in a vulgartongue , provided the words be 
well choſen, emphatick, or figniftcative and briefe, The like may 
be ſaid of Amorous Dewi/es,unlefle the Anthor would have his in- 
tentions onely diſcovered to his Miſtrefle or particular friends, in 
which caſe the Devs/e may be made obſcure, and he that bears it 
may reſerve the expoſition to himſclfe. 

The morall Deviſes, whichare not made for any particular per- 
ſon, but onely for inſtrufion, ought to be ſo contrived, that every 
one may receive ſome profit by them : Not that I approve the Mot- 
toes cf theſe to be ina vulgarlanguage, but I could wiſh themto 
be taken out of ſome good well-knowne Author, and theleaſt ob- 
ſcure that can be met with; for if they be pat in a vulgartangue, 
for the forcfaid reaſon of Raſcelli, (viz.) tothe end that every un- 
lettered perſon may underitand them; that would deprive us of 
another benefit, which a moral Devsſe ſhould bring with it, which 
is, to be underſtood by the generality of men, and inthat caſe, 
ſtrangers (though learned) will not comprekend it. Therefore it 
is b:tter ſome of the unlearned ſhould be deprived of the under- 
ſtanding of your Devs/e, (by which alſo they wonld not be much 
edified) then that all the learned men of forraigne parts ſhould be 
debarredfrom theknowledgeof it. 1 know well that an Author 
may compoſe Deviſes of Love, Morality, or fuch like ſubj:&s, 
wherewith to adorne thechimney-peeces, Cloſets, or Gallerics 
of his houſe, with intention to have them underſtood by his Come 
patriots ; but this rcaſon hinders not, the Mottoes being in an uni- 
verſall language, becauſe ſtrangers (that ſhall viſit you out of a cu- 
riofity to ſee rarities) will take as much pleafurein contemplating 
the acuteneſic of your wit, as in beholding the magnificerce of 
your buildings, and your countrymen will receive the ſame con- 
tentment, and nolefle profit, when they ſhall be entertained by 
you With the expofition of the words. 

We may ſay xs much of thoſe Devi/es which are made for Cor- 
nets, Enſignes, Standards and Guidons, in regard we doe not wil- 
lingly beare armes at home, bnt rather make them known in for- 
raigne parts, where we ought to be very free in making our cou- 
rage appeare, and to denounce ſome kind ofterrour by the _ 
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intention, unl.fle you apply untoit, the other part of the body 
that hath no face, and yet makes wind ; At laſt he concluded to 
ſet a paire of bellowes untoit. Is not that (T pray ) a figure ofa 
 goodly apparence and proportionate to a gallant and magnani- 
mous defiene? noris it for that theſe figures have no relation one 
with another, nor are derived from the ſame art of Kitchinry, 
(well knowne to the Vaiverſities.) I give youthis example, to 
let you ſee,that that man is oft-times deluded that uſeth too much 
ſubtilty ; And this paſſage is the more credible, in regard I had it 
from the {lf ſame Artificer, who telling me of it, did then com- 
plaine,that the Door had not to that day paid him for his labour, 
zccording to his promiſe. I had not mentioned this conceit , if 
the ſubje&t we handle had not engaged metoit. I could rehearſe 
a prank, noleſſc unjuſt, then the other ridiculous, but that T have 
already inſinuated it under thetitle of R#ſce/i 5s epinions, concern- 
ing the condition that ought to be obſerved in appropriating to 
ones ſelf the Devi/e of another Author : It js there where I haye 
made mention of the Devi/e, which my late Uncle Robert Eſtien- 
xe did invent in honour of the Dake of Roſvy, fince Duke of Suity, 
g:and Maſter ofthe Artillery, by whom hee had the honour to be 
b. loved, it was then received with ſo generall applauſe , that it 
was judged worthy to be eternized in Gold and braſſe, and to ſay 
truth, it was ſtamped upon all the Ordnance that were caſt at that 
time inthe Arcenall, embroydred upon the Officers Caflocks, and 
upon the ornaments of the ſhops of Artillery : It is not poſſible 
therefore that this new Dewvi/or ſhould be ignorant as well of the 
name of the firſt Maſter, as of the comon uſe of this Deviſe, how- 
ever by diſlemblirg it, he did appropriate to,himſcltthe invention 
of it, and was ſo bold, as togive it asan orzzinall, wholly and 
without altcration, to another Lord that had the: fame command 
among the great Officers of that Crowne, and who in that King- 
dome held the place of its rightfull poſſi lor, 

Mo:to's are abfolutcly n«ceflary ina Devi/e, though ſome Ayu- 
thors have held the contrary , for according to their opinion the 
Deviſe being a kindof Metaphor(which is in a maner nothing elſe 
but a Compariſon) it needs but one ſubject changed into another ; 
But theſe Authors are deceived in this poiat, fince the figure of an 
Animal, plant, or ſuch like ſubje&, is of it ſelf indiff. rent to the 
ſignification of the particular qualitics- that the thing repreſented 
may 
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may kave; Inſo much that it ought to be determined by the Mot- 
to, to ſome one of its qualities, that is to ſay, to that, whichthe 
Author intends to attribute to the perſon, of whom hee makes the 
Deviſe. From thence it commeth that the greateſt confufion or 
difficulty in underſtanding ſome Devi/es ariſeth from the bodies 
being altogether naked and deſtitute of words, which fhould 
diſtinguiſh their different proprieties , whence the concepti- 
on , fancy and invention of another may be juſtly for- 
med. 


CHAP, XIIII. 
T he Principall Cauſes compoſing a Deviſe, 


| Deviſe (as a ſubjeR compoſed of a body and a ſoule) ought 
| to have his eflentiall cauſes : the materiall isno other, but 
the figure of the bodies, or the inſtruments ef thoſc things, which 
are inſerted in the Devs/e, | 

The formall cauſe, which gives it life, is is the reſemblance 
er compariſon, which (to expreſſe the Authors meaning, oc- 
curres In the natuarll or artificiall properties of the figure. 

The final) cauſe, is the fignification or Compariſon underſtood, 
by meanes whereof we exprefſe more cleerly, with more efficacy 
and livelinefle, a rare and | ray conception of wit. But here 
we mult obſerve, that theſe termes of Sizgwlcr and rare are due to 
the definition of Dev/e, for as much as a Deviſe ought not to be 

made uſe of for the expreſſion of triviall or vulgar fancies, the in- 
vention being onely to declare vertuous thoughts or heroicall de- 
fignes with grace and ſubtility ; And it 1s to the end that this kind 
ef conceptions may. be held worthy to ſpring and grow in gene- 
rous ſouls by the power and efficacie whichDevi/es have to raviſh 
and excite the moſt noble ſpirits, which way ſoever they compre- 
hend them ; and with ſo much the more eaſe', by how much 
they. ſhall diſcover the rarity and gentilleſſe of the Devs/e in the 

conceptions 
The efficient cauſe,is the wit or underſtanding,diſpoſed to know 
the relations, fimilitudes and conformities which meet in the 
things figured ; there being nothing in this world, but hath a con- 
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formity, reſemblance or relation, with other, though the ſabj: Rs 
be more or lefle unlike. 

It isnot needfull to preduce any other reaſon for the forma!l 
cauſe of a Deviſe : becauſe we doe not iy that the Motto is the 
forme, nor have we call'd it the Soule, as Paulus 7ovins 3nd others 
have done ;Secing that as the proper and ſubſtantiall forme of a 
living Creature is the Soul, and not the breath,or tone of the voice, 
which he uttereth in token of his inward meaning, and to expreſs 
his afftetions or paſſions : Sois it very certaine that the refem- 
blance or compariſon is the forme of a Deviſe, and by corſc- 
quence its life and ſoule. And the Motto is but as the breath, or 
tone of the voice, which declires the nature and propriety of 
the thing, whence the compariton is taken. Therefore we may 
ſay that the motto (added to theſe foure cauſes ) is the Inftrumen= 
tall cauſe, which is made uſe of, to diſcover (by vertue of the 
words) the proper quality of the figure, and by diſcovering it to 
diſtinguiſh the other qualities, that have thcir being in it ; Info 
much as the Motto (conſidered alone by it ſelfe) by no means 
makes a Deviſe, as the Commentatour > pr would have 
it, who holds that a Deviſe may be framed of a Motto without a 
body, and of a body without a Metto, 

The end of a Deviſe (accordingto Ammirato, Contile, Arnigis, 
amorg the Academicks of Breſce, 7ehan, Andre Palazzi,the Bols- 
#ian Door and Acadernico Renovate) is nothing elſe but to ex- 
preſſe covertly by meanes of figures and words a conception of 
humane wit, And ſome of theſe Authors ſay that it ought to be 
exprefled in ſuch ſort that it be intelligible to the learned,and hid- 
den from the 1lliterate. 

To this purpoſe, I am refolved to make a ſmall digreflion ; for 
itſeemes to me, thatall Dews/es (as to the facility and underitan- 
ding of them) ought not to be handled in that manner. Paxlus 

ovius and ſome others doe diſtinguiſh them into Amorous and 
Heroick, and will, that under theſe two kinds, divers Species be 
contained. And truly there is no doubt, but that there are as ma- 
ny forts of Devsſes, as we have paſſions and inclinations. There- 
fore it is needfull to diſtinguiſh them, and te obſerve what we 
havealready (aid, That oncly ſome Devsſes ought to be knowne 
and intelligible to every one, and that others ought to be more ob- 
{curg or lf commen , accurdivg to the circumſtances of time, 
place 
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place, and perſons for whom they are made, as if they be for 
Tournaments, Maſques, or ſuchlike, I am of R#ſceli's opinion, 
that the Devi/e ought then to be clzere and intelligible to all, and 
that the Motto may be in a vulgartongue, provided the words be 
well choſen, emphatick, or fignifrcative and briefe, The like may 
be ſaid of Amorous Devi/es,unlefle the Anthor would have his in- 
tentions onely diſcovered to his Miſtrefle or particular friends, in 
which caſe the Devs/e may be made obſcure, and he that bears it 
may reſerve the expoſition to himſclfe. 

The morall Devi/ſes, which are not made for any particular per- 
ſon, but onely for inſtruion, ought to be ſo contrived, that every 
one may receive ſome profit by them : Not that I approve the Mot- 
toes cf theſe to be ina vulgarlanguage, but I could wiſh themto 
be taken out of ſome good well-knowne Author, and the leaſt ob- 
{cure that can be met with; for if they be pat in a vulgeartangue, 
for the forcſaid reaſon of Raſcell;, (viz.) tothe end that every un- 
lettered perſon may underitand them ; that would deprive us of 
another benefit, which a moral Devs/e ſhould bring with it, which 
15, to be underſtood by the generality of men, and inthat caſe, 
ſtrangers (though learned) will not comprehend it. Therefore it 
is b:tter ſome of the unlearned ſhould be deprived of the under- 
ſtanding of your Devſe, (by which alſo they wonld not be much 
edified) then that all the learned men of forraigne parts ſhould be 
debarred from theknowledgeof it. 1 know well that an Author 
may compoſe Devi/es of Love, Morality, or fuch like ſubj:&s, 
wherewith to adorne thechimney-peeces, Cloſets, or G1llerics 
of his houſe, with intention to have them underſtood by his Com- 
patriots ; but thisrcaſon hinders not, the Mottoes being in an uni- 
verſall language, becauſe ſtrangers (that ſhall viſit you out of a cu- 
riofity to ſee rarities) will take as much pleaſurein contemplating 
the acuteneſſc of your wit, as in beholding the magnificence of 
your buildings, and your countrymen will receive the ſame con- 
tentment, and nolefle profit, when they ſhall be entertained by 
you with the expoſition of the words. 

We may ſay as muck of thoſe Devi/es which are made for Cor- 
nets, Enſignes, Standards and Guidons, in regard we doenot wil- 
lingly beare armes at home, bne rather make them known in for- 
raigne parts, where we ought to be very free in making our cou- 
rage appeare, and to denounce ſome kind ofterrour by the un 
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d:figns ef our Deviſer, And forthat which concerns the Deve/es 
of Kings and all ſoveraigne Princes, it is of abſolute neceſſity, 
that the Motto's (if intended for ſeemly & profitable) be either in 
Latine or Greek, tothe end that the enterprizes or heroicall de- 
fignes of thoſe Princes (whole vertuesare very exemplar toall 
people) may be underſtood by the generality, by making uſe of 
thoſe ancient languages, which cannot receive any ſuch alterati- 
on, aS the vulgar ones doe, which (whilſt the Academicks ſtrive 
toreforme) the comon people doe dayly corrupt, by the confuſt- 
on of ſtrange Idiomes. And wee may withſo much the leſſe 
difficulty, uſe theſe two Miſtreſſe tongues, by how much it is 
moſt certaine, that the body of a Devife, taken'either from nature 
or art,hath the ſame proprietiesand uſe in all Countries. Iam al- 
ſo of opinion that we ought not to make uſe of any other language 
in ſuchDevi/es as are madein theſe daies for the Coins or Stamps 
of Princes and Communities, ſince they ſerve inſtead of reverſes 
of ancient Medalls, and are ſtamped in laſting mettall, to ſerve as 
tradition and hiſtoricall memory to poſterity. 

Aperfe&t Devi/e (as we have already ſhewed) takes its eſſence 
from the Compariſon or Metaphor : theſe two figures of Rhetc- 
rick are onely employed in diſcourſe, to give ſome light to thoſe 
things, which of themſelves have none : and if they have any, to 
render it more perſpicuous and delightfull. Beſides, they ſerve to 
m3ke themſelves 1ntelligible,not onely to the learned, but to all 
indifferently, and even to thoſe, whoſe underſtandings are not fo 
cleere»ſighted as others, to conceive the nature and eſſence of 
things, and tis by this meanes, that thoſe clouds are diſſipated, 

As for the efficient cauſe of the Devs/e,I may ſay,that the knows- 
ledge, the attaining of like ſubjeRs, and the conformity or relati- 
on which is found amonveſt divers things , may eafily be «ffeRed, 
by a Wit that kath great lights, as well of nature, as of ſtudy or ac- 
quifition of Arts and Sciences, or that is but meanly exerciſed in 
the propriety of many works and effeAts of nature. 

Now the reſemblances which meet in things,are either intrinſe- 
call, occult,naturall and effentiall,or otherwile extrinſecall, mani- 
feſt,artificiall,knowne and accidentall, 

Bargagls (conſidering the compariſon, as an eſſentiall part of a 
Deviſe ) doth not call thoſe that are deprived of it by the name of 
Devi/es out conceits rather, or figurate ſentences , in which rank 
he 
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he placeth that of Charles the 5, of the two Pillars; with this 

' Motto, Prus ULTRA, 'and that of pens, with theſe words, 
H1s AD ETHERA,asmuchastoſay, that by the meanes of 
great Learning , we acquire an everlaſting fame, beciuſe he doth 
not perceiveany compariſon intheſe : But thisisto be ſomewhat 
too rigorous, and by ſubj:Aing our ſelves wholly to that rule, we 

loſe many excellent conceptions of wit, which might by ſome 0- 

ther meanes be cffcAcd. For this reaſon I grant that Devi/es made 

by Compariſon or Metaphor are the richeſt and moſt excellent. 

And accordingly we ſhall treat of them at large, yet without re- 

JeRing or condemning the others, when they are acute, gentilz 

and magnanimous, and when they doe not treſpaſſe againſt the 

other generall Rules, approved by all Authors. 

As tor the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, (which may be 
made uſe of in perfe&t Deviſes) we muſt hayeacarenot to uſe them 
as ſimply as the Egyptians did, foraſmuch as from thoſe ſignifi- 
cations of things, which are not proper or naturall, wee cannot 
draw any true ſi1militude or compariſon; beſides,they diſcoyer not 
any intention or enterpriſe that they had, but onely ſomething al- 
ready done, as by the figure of a Hat, they would ſhew, that they 
had enfranchiſcd a ſlave, or ſome other perſon, for areward: Even 
ſoby giving of an Oaken Crowne to a Soldier, they fignificd that 
he had ſaved thelife of a Citizen. Moreover, the greateſt part of 
theſe Hieroglyphicks are grounded upon the ancient Cuſtomes 
and Ceremonies of their Religion, which is now (God be than- 
ked) altogether aboliſhed by the light of faith,or is at leaft known 
at this time, but to ſome few perſons, whereas a Devs/e ought to 
beunderſtood by many. I admit that ſubjefts taken from Hiero- 
olyphicks,and conſidered according to their nature,and not accor- 
ding to the inſtitution of men, are proper for Devz/es. As if you 
conſider a hat, as it is an inſtrument invented to keep off the ſunne 
and raine,you confiderit purely according to its nature; but if you 
take it for a figure of liberty, you ſuppoſe then that either God or 
man have already impoſed this fignification upon it. Hence it 
commeth, that toarrive (with our Author) to the perfection of 
Deviſes,and to expreſle the conceptions of our mind, there is nc- 
thing ſo proper, ſo gentile, ſo powerfull, nor ſo ſpirituall, as thoſe 
ſimilitudes and relations, which we diſcover, walkirg in the ſpx- 
cious ficlds of the wondcrlull ſecrets of nature, and qualities of 
things,asalſo of the proper _— of our intentions,to find m—_ 
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the correſpendencie of qualities naturall , and _ of things ar- 
tificiall, with your own thoughts ; and herein confiſteth as well all 
the grace of a Deviſe,as the $kill of him that makes tt. 


CHnay. XV. 
Of Reverſes of Medalls,and the difference between them & Deviſes, 


N the Reverſes of Medalls, we may make uſe of Hierogly- 

phicks, Fables, Hiſtories,and Cuſtomes of the Ancients, becauſe 
Medalls are only made to eternize, by the means of the metals of 
Gold, Silver, braſſeand copper, the memory of the heroick Arts 
of Emperors, Kings, Commonwealths, States, and ſuch illuſtru- 
ous and praiſe-worthy perſons,as well by their own vertue, as by 
the emicencie of their quality ; ThereforeI am of opinion, that 
ſome of thoſe things may be permitted in the Devi/es of Coines or 
ſtampes, which have a great affinity with Medals, and wherein 
we ought not tobe ſo ſcrupulous, as in other Devi/ſes, norſo 
much ſubj<& our ſelves to the rules of the Italians, who have not 
written of the Devs/es of Stampes or Counters, the uſe whereof is 
elſewhere lefle knewne then in France : And tis perhaps for that 
reaſon that my deceaſed Uncle Robert Eftiexne (who in histime 
was much eſteemed for the invention of Devi/es) was not al- 
waies ſo trict an obſerver of their rules. And yet for the Reverſe 
of Medalls, inrejeRting the Fable and ſome other inventions of 
the Ancients, we may make ule of the things themſelves, and 
there is no doubt, but they would ſucceed far better. 

A Deviſe differs from a Medall or Reverſe, in this, that the De- 
viſe isa declaration of the rhoughts by way of Compariſon , taken 
from the propriety of naturall or artificiall things ; whereas 4 Re- 
verſe is generally, but a memoriall of things which are dotie and 
paſt, evidenced by figures, which fimply repreſent thefaRt,though 
there be ſome, which diſcover the quality of the wit : Beſides,the 
Deviſe is to demonſtrate a rare and particular intent , not yet 
eff:ted ; But the Reverſe is to preſerve the memory of ſome he- 
roick a& atcheived by him, whoſe picture is on the other fide; 
So that the Devs/e regards onely the future, and the Reverſe the 
time paſt, And againe, a perfe&t Deviſe ought not to admit any di- 
vine or kumane figure, be it fictitious or fabulous, but in Reverſes 
both the one and the other may be received according to ancient 
cuſtome, Whereof ſee Examples. 

: : Nor 
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Nor doe I think that theſe rules be altogether neceſſary in the 
Deviſes of Coines, in reſpeRof the reſemblance they have with 
Medalls,for we ſee many wherein the illuſtrious Acts of Kings arg 
graven, and many others wherin the figures of falſe gods are made 
uſe of to goed purpoſe; as the Devs/e which my deceaſed Uncle 
made, after the late King Henry the Great of Fraxce, had reduced 
the Duke of Savoy to reaſon : The Duke (who thought he had 
laid hold of a good opportunity to quarrell with the faid King du- 
ring the troubles of France, thereby to poſicfle himſelte of the 
Marquiſate of $a/#ſſes) cauſcd Coynes or money to be ſtamped, 
where there was a Certenre trampling a Crowne Royall under 
his feet, with this werd, OppoRTANE, but ſoone after, that 
invincible Monarch made him repcnt himſ-Ife of his enterprize, 
and derided his fooliſh preſumption, when he poured his Forces 
into his Country, and ia an inſtint (torcing all his Townes)made 
himſelfe Maſter of the whole Province, and conſtrained the Duke 
to have recourſe to his mercy. After that glorious victory,to coun- 
ter-ballance the Devi/e of the Duke, my Uncle invented this for 
the ſtamps of the King about the yeare 1601. whereon we might 
ſee a Hercules ſubduing a Centaxre, with this word, Op por- 
TUNIUuS: And truly this kind of encountring of Dewiſes is 
handſome ,and I belceve Bargagihimſelfe would approve it, for 
the differences that follow, they ;may cafily be admitted in the 
Deviſe of Coynes, to wit, that Hieroglyphicks have no place in 
Dews/es, but in Medalls : that in theſe the fizures ought not to be 
named, as they are in others. And that in Dev/es the words are 
abſolutely neceflary,but not in Medalls. 

Bargaglidoth not admit of any figures of Temples, Triumphant 
Arcks, or Amphitheaters, though they areeffects of Art.  Never- 
thcleſſe I am of opinion with Scipione Ammirato, that they are 
very gracefull in Devi/es, when they are rightly applyed , and 
ſo that the Temples be eafily knowne of themſclves, without need 
of bearing their names inſcribed. | 

Conttary to the opinion of Ammiratoand Contile, Bargagls 
would neither have Deviſes drawn from Hiſtory, Events, nor Fa- 
ble : And Fraftaglato concurs with Contile, ſo that the applicati- 
on be made by compariſen or ſimilitude , and that the Hiſtory, 
Event or Fable be generally knowne. Sce Bargagis's Rea- 
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As for me(faith he) I can neitherapprove of the Fable, Events, 
nor Hiſtory ; I cannot beleeve that another mans fancie can be 
perfeRly exprefſed by the proofe of a particular ation, which 
perhaps hath never happened above once; Therefore I hold, that 
he muſt draw it from things univerſall of their owne nature, and 


from Arts, which aredaily renewed, and which continue, even 


till they become immortall. Rhetoricians hold, that that proofe 
which is made by examples, 1sa very weak argument, as procee- 
ding from particular things ; whereas the Induion (which is 
but a colleQion, or heap of many like particulars) becomes as an 
univerſall nature, whereof the power is greater, and the grace 
more conſpicuous, In matter alſo of Devsſes, Hiſtoricall events 
hold the place of an Example, but naturall qualities, and the uſage 
of things artificiall, ſhall hold the place of Induction. 

Tis true , this kind of perfet Devjes is the moſt difficult to 
praRice on,and therefore not a work for every common wit, nor 
forthoſe, who (to avoid trouble) make uſe indifferently of all 
that comes into their fancic. And for concluſion of this contro= 
verſie, Iamofopinion ( with our Author) that we may draw ye- 
ry exc<llent conceptions, as well from Fables as from Hiſtorie ; 
but thoſe that ſhall be taken from Nature and Art, ſhallcome 
neereſt to perfeion. 


—————————— 
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Obſervations for Deviſes, taken from nature and Art. 


[is already concluded, that the moſt proper and fruitfull 
veyne of the world, from whence Devi/es may be drawne,is 
from Nature and Art ; we mult obſerve, that there are two dange- 
rous rocks, which (if not avoided) may eaſily ſhip-wrack our 
little veſlell. h 

1. Firſt then, in expreſſing our thoughts by fignes taken from 
Nature or Art, we mult take heed not to intermixe 1n the ſame 
body of a Devi/e, Naturall works with Artificiall , ſince they have 
no conformity at all each with other, nor that we put in the ſame 
body, divers Naturall things accumulated one upon anether, nor 
divers Artificial, which haveno relation to each other. As for 
Exam- - 
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example, 2 Dolphin embracing #n Anchor, with theſe words, 
FeSTINA LENTE : Thisisa Deviſe, which treſpaſſeth againſt 
that firſt Maxime, befides other viſible defects that it hath,the Mot- 
to requiring no figure, it being intelligible enough of it ſelfe, and 
making a compleat ſentence, it needed no figure to exprefſe er- 
tirely the ſenſe of the Author. Befides, thoſe wordsare too com- 
mon, and have been ſo familiar in the mouth of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
that at this day they deſcrve not to be made uſe of in Devs/es. But 
the greateſt fault that Bargag finds therein, is the conjunRion of 
a Dolphin with an anchor, which have na rclation to each other , 
for as mach as theAnchor (having no other uſe then to ſtay Ships) 
cannot have any other reſemblance with the Dolphin,or any other 
fiſh, except with the Remora, which (they ſay) is able to ſtop a 
Ship. And yet tis not long ſince a recent Author made uſe of it 
1n a Deviſe almoſt of alike defigne ; whether it ſucceed well,I re- 
fer my ſelfe to thoſe, who having ſeen it, are ableto judge of the 
Copy, by the Originall, and of the effe&s of an ill patterne, 

For example, of the unhandſomeneſſ; of crowding many na- 
turall things together, I will onely inſtance the Devi/e of a Tor- 
toiſe which hath wings, with this Motto of that moſt excellent 
Poet, Hanniball Caro, AMmoR ADDIDIT, Love hath added 
them, Ts not this to compoſe a Chymera, andforge to ones (clfe x 
fantaſticall monſter, by joyning in one body the nature of a bird 
to that of a beaſt > Whence you may gather what abſurdity fol- 
loweth the conjunRion of naturall with naturail things, nor need 
yon doubt but that the repugnancy of many artificia}l things are 
no Ieſſe inſufferable. 

2, You muſt have acare,that (in pl:cing the figures of naturall 
ſabjeRs) you doe not deſtroy their eſſentiall propertics , or that 
(for expreſſing your conceptions) you doe not matre their pro- 
per quality, by abuſing the uſe of them, and that you drag thein 
not aS it were by the haire,wrelting or conſtraining them to come 
to your defigne,after the manner of that Author of a Devi/e, where 
there is a Batt*hat looks fteadily upon the Sunne, contrary to her 
nature, with this Motto, AD INSuETA FEROR, 1.e. / force 
my ſelfe to an nnaccuſtomedthing, Doe you not ſee in this exam- 
ple, that the compariſon is taken from a falſe quality, which this 
Anthor attributes to the Batt, who can by no meanes endure the 
rayes of the ſunne ? Tis true, this kind of falſe ſuppoſition is per- 
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mitted to Poets, (who have moreelbow-roome, and whoſe pro- 
feffion is to feigne and metamorphize at pleaſure) but not to the 
Authors of Devi/es, whoare obliged to be {tri obſervers of the 
truth. 

Here we muſt alſo obſcrve, that it is lawfull touſe the propriety 
of anaturall ſubje&, be it animal, plant, fruit, or other thiog, ac- 
cording to the generall approbation orreceived opinion of ancient 
Authoers,though the Modernes have lately diſcovered it to be falſe, 
becauſe the compariſon which is grounded upon a quality,reputed 
true by the generality, though indeed it be falſe, ſhaji be more uni- 
verſally received, and better underftocd, then if it were grounded 
upon a true property, which neverthelcfſe were held falſe, and 
which were altogether unknowne to the greater part of the lear- 
ned. Thus the holy Fathers did nſe the compariſon of the Phenix 
to prove the ReſurreQion of Jeſus Chriſt. We may alſo appropri- 
ate to this ſenſe, the quality of the Beare, who (according to the 
gener2l1 opinion) brings forth her young ones like a lump of fleſh, 
without forme ordiſtin&tion of members,untill with long lickiog, 
ſhe renders them perfeR and poliſhed ; though Zohannes Bodinus 
hath lately proved the contrary in his Hiſtoricall Treatiſe, But for 
all that, it is not lawfall to make uſe of it, according tothe known 
truth, without citing the Author. 

All that we have now faid touching figures, borrowed from 
Nature, oughtalſo tobe underſtood of thoſe which aretakenfrom 
Art ; And we mult take heed never toalter the proper nſe of in- 
ſtruments, nor of ſuch like things ; As he that for a Deviſe cauſed 
a yoke to be repreſented with this word Su ava. Foralthough 
Jeſus Chriſt ſaid, that his yoke was ſweet, JuGumMm MEumn 
SUAV E, itdoth not follow that the yoke ſignifies Empire or 
command, ualeſſc it be in a Parabolicall ſenſe, as that which our 
Saviour then uſed, and whereof the uſage is much different from a 
Deviſe, tor that this Compariſon is taken, contrary to the pro- 
priety of that inſtrument, for no bealt that hath born the yoke did 
ever finde it ſweet , but rather ſowre, troubleſome and ponde- 
rous. 

As for the manner of drawing Compariſons from Arts, to the 
end to make animpreflion or tryall of ſome conception of our 
wit, we ought to take the ſimilitudefrom ſubjeRs, by drawing it, 
not from the accidents or defects which are in them, but rather 
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from the eflentiall quality, which puts them alwaies in uſe, orby 
which they receive molt commendation: we mult alſo have a care, 
if there be ſundry figures of Art, that they relate tecach other, and 
tend to the ſame end. | 

We mult not onely avoid the uſing of a figure againſt its owne 
nature, aSthe Bat looking ſteadily upon the Sunne, but alſo the 
attributing unto the figure any quality, but what is proper unto it, 
thongh by chance it may ſometimes ſo happen,and ſeem probable. 
Neverthclefle we may draw compariſens from qualities, which 
are accidentall to naturall ſubjes, ſo that they diſcover them- 
ſelves by alike naturall, ordinary and known way,as the talking 
or prating of a Parrot, who ftrives to ſpeak in imitation of mzn, 
which property is but an accident, whereof neverthelefle we may 
make nic in Devi/es, as of a knowne and true thing. Thelike 1s 
| to be practiced in making uſe of inſtruments, infſuch ſort as al- 
| wales to have regard to their proper uſe : And tis againſt this Ma- 
xime that Conrile hath erred, who inſerted a Ship arrived in a ha- 
yen between Rocks with this Motto, LavorsE ET Vik- 
TuTE, conſidering the Ship, not having power tocome to the 
_ of her ſelf, needed ſome other meanes to conduct her thi- 
tacr. 
| Forthe cleernefe of the Compariſon, as the Mataphors ought 
net to be taken from things too much removed, or which are lefle 
preceptible, then the ſubjet which we would have to be made 
knowne by them : So the Compariſons ought to be drawne from 
things that are cleere and intelligible, becauſe the Devi/e isonely 
invented to diſcover & explicate the intention of the Author,or of 
him for whoa it is made, in the beſt and moſt efficacious manner 
that may be. 
Moreover,it 1s to be noted, that thoſe things areſomtimes uſed, 

which have no correſpondence with the conceptions ef the mind, 
| aSif we had adcſigne to expreſie the care and aftetion that a Gal- 

lant Captain ſhould have for the ſafety and conſervation of his 

Prince a Turtle dove would be figured, becauſenaturall love obli- 

geth that bird never to part from her company. A gentleman that 

would teſtify that he could not live, without being conjoyned to 
a Lady whom he ſued in the way ef marriage, made uſe in his De- 
viſe of a Snake, with this Motto, Aur JunGi AuT MorT, 
Eeither to be joyned or die, becauſe the natureof that Serpent - to 
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have every part, ſotrueafriend toeach other, that being cut or 
divided into ſeverall pieces, they eafily Joyne and re-unite them- 
ſelves, ſo that her skin may but touch the skin that 1s cut : in 
which you perceive well.there is no Coherence, ſince tis proba- 
ble the gentleman was never conjJoyned to the Lady becauſe he 
ſought her by the way of honour, whereas the Snake cut in pic- 
ces had been joyned and united before ſhe was cut. 

It we pretend torender a Devi/e pcrfeRt in all parts, decencie 
and civility mnſt be obſerved , as well in the figures as in the 
words ; For as the eares of the vertuous are offended at obſcene 
words, ſoare their eyes at an immodeſlt figure, Many Italians are 
guilty of thiscrime, whereof liſt not to bring examples , lcſt by 
condemning incivilities and indecencies in Devz/es, I become of- 
fenſive to your eyes or eares. It ſhall ſuffice to take notice, that 
that Author did incur a reproach, who cauſed a Cat to be repre- 
ſented hiding her vrdure, with this word, Tz 6s N Dun, it mſt 
be hid. However my meaning is not that 1t 1s neceflary to rej. 
or biniſh the inſtruments of any ſervile trades,nor venemaus or ug- 
ly beaſts from Devi/es, ſo that the ation repreſented, or quality 
employed, be decent in the piAure, and in the compariſon, which 
the Author intends by it. But if the Devs/e be to expreſle it ſelfe in 
favour of ſome renowned perſon, there muſt not be any abje& in- 
ſtruments inſerted, ſuch as Dripping-pans, Frying-pans, Chafing- 
diſhes, and Bellowes, which would render the comparifen odi- 
ous. And (tell me) would it not be a very ridiculous invention 

to repreſent the dignity of a Grand Maſter of the Artillery by a 

Chafing-diſh, becauſe the principall and efſentiall eff:&s of that 
charge depends on the fire ; and that the command of the Prince 

is like the b:-llowes that kindles that fire, and puts it in a&ion a- 

gainſt the enemies of the State? By the ſuppoſitionof this exam- 

ple you may judge how much it importeth, the intention or de- 
figne of an Author tobe demonſtrated by bodhes or figures, which 
be properand agreeable to the perſon, 

The Armes of Families may very well be converted into Devi- 
ſes, and the Authors who undertake theſe kind of Blazons , may 
give themſclves ſome licence, in reſpec of the great difficulty 


there is in lighting upon ſome quaint conceipt of wit, eſpecially 


inthoſe, where nothing can be added or diminiſhed ; but in this 
point we muſt obſcrve, that whenſoevera Coat hath many pieces 
alike, 
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alike, a$ three Flower-de-Juces,three Roſes, three Creflants,Stars 
without number, and the like ; the Motto may be attributed to one 
onely, as to a Flower-de-luce, a Roſe, a Creflant, a Star,becauſe in 
this caſe the plurall number 1s not conſidered , but in ſubſtance, 
and in the repreſentation of the ſame naturall quality, 

A Deviſe may alſo be handſomely framed from two different 
Coats of Armes, as of the Hausband and his Wife, of two friends, 
of two Kings, of two States united and confederate, Will you 
have an example of it, taken out of our Author Bargagls ? A Hugs» 
band bearing V»at in hisarmes, and his Wife Roſes, gave occaſion 
to Joyne them together in one Blazon, with theſe words, Is R1- 
GATXZ VIVATIORES, 1.e. they are more lively when they are 
watered, 

But if we put Mottoes fimply upon Armes, which ſpeake or 
addrefſe themſelves to God, to a Prince, or to the world, with- 
otit having any relation to the figure, that cannot by any meanes be 
called a Devi/e,but onely a Cimner, 

By the way, let us obſcrve with Bargag/s, that his ingenuity 
muſt not be condemned, who from the ſame matter (whereof o- 
thers have madeuſc) ſeeketh new qualities, which he exprefſzth 
in another manner, and applyes to new defignes. | 

As for the bodies of Devs/es, tis good to be advertiſed, that 

there are many things in nature, which neither draught, ſculptare, 
nor piinting it ſelfe can repreſent, and therefore are of nouſe for 
Deviſes, though we might draw from thence many pretty fan- 
Cies; As from duſt, and from the gravell which flyes carry un- 
der their wings, to the end they may not be carryed away by the 
wind. 
We muſt ſoorder it, that things as well naturall as artificiall , 
be repreſented in ſuch exa& manner,as that they mayreſemble the 
natutall, as neere as may be,and it is for that reaſon, that Bargag ls 
approves of the immediate uſe of living things, and reall inſtru- 
ments, without painting, in the combats of Tournaments and at 
Maſques, which are but of one dayes continuance, 

The Allegory ought to have no place in the Deviſe ; ſince this 
is a metaphor continued or amplified , and that hath neither the 
force, nor luſtre of a metaphor. 

Though the quantity or plurality of figures (which is neceſlary 
1n the compoſition of a Dev1/e ) _ no part of its efſence,but oncly 
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an accident, it is nevertheleſſe expedient to know , that for the 
perfeQtion of a Deviſe, more then three figures muſt not be inſer- 
ted, unleſle all of them relate to one and the ſame ſpecies, and be of 
the ſame nature and quality ; ſuch is that Deviſe where we ſee an 
Elephant and a flock of ſheep, with this Motto, INzt$STus 
INFESTIS, i. &. offenfpue to the offending : For as much as all 
the individuals which make up the flock are onely inſerted to 
ſhew the proper nature of the whole Species, and to expreſle the 
naturall fimplicity ef that creature. See here my particular opini- 
on againſt that of Bargagli, who doth not regard the number of 
figures, ſo they have fome relation to each other, and ſerve to the 
comparifon : He holds alſo, that that Deviſe (whereof the body is 
compoſed of three figures, neceflary to the compariſon) hath a 
better apparence,then that where there is onely one ; beſides that; 
it is more difficult to appropriate the quality of divers bodies to 
one onely ſoule,then to animate one ſole body by one Motto, 

BargaglirejeQs the opinion of thoſe, who would have the bo= 
dy of a Deviſe notto beotherwiſe repreſented then in black and 
white, and faith, that this practice is no where admittable , but 
in Deſerts, where we can neither find colours, nor workman of 
ability to draw them otherwiſe ; therefore this Author allowes of 
all ſorts of colours in Devsſes. ; 

As for tmy patt,I ſhould be of his opinion, as to thoſe Devi/es 
which are for Tiltings, Tournaments and Maſques, for Enſignes 
and Cornets; but for thoſe that are to be applyed to Coines, or 
ether ſubj<&s of metall or ſtone, which are caſt, molten, coyned 
or carved, colours are utterly to be rejeted, otherwiſe we muſt 
make no Dewviſes, whereof the body can be comprehended or 
knowne without the help of colours. For to ſay truth, an abſo- 
lute Prince (who hath been long Maſter of a Devi/e) will not on- 
Jy diſpoſe it upon embroidered Caflaques, rpon Chimney-picces 
or Cabinets, but alſo upon his Coynes, Marble-ſtones, Brafle, and 
ether metals. Moreover, when coloursare not requifite , nothing 
can hinder the inſerting of Deviſes in all convenient places. 

We havealready ſpoken of thoſe ornaments, which we utterly 
rejet in Devs/es, unlefſe they be hands, that hold ſome kind of 
thing according to cuſtome , or humane faces, to repreſent the 
winds, which wonld otherwiſe be very hard to decipher, 
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Cray. XVII. 
Of Monoes, 


He Motto ſerveth forno other thing, but for a kind of Mini- 

ſter, interpreter,or neceſſary in{trument, to bring in the Com- 
pariſon and to diſcover the quality and propriety of the figure, in 
{s much as the uſe of it, is in reſpe& of this Art, what Speechis to 
the nature of man, to expreſſe his thoughts. 

Three things are to be conſidered inthe Motto ; What it onght 
ſimply to be towards the proper figures of the Deviſe: What it 
ought to be in extraRing the quinteſſence,and demonſtrating the 
naturall or artificiall preprieties of the figure ; And laſtly, what it 
muſt be in regard of it ſelfe, 

According to the opinion of R#ſcels and of many others, whom 
I find tobe guided by reaſon in this point, no figure of the body 
ought to be named in the Motto; yet ſomtimes tis lawfull to name 
ſome part of the body, as in that Devi/e where thereis a Ship with 
S1iles and oares without any gale of wind, with this Motto, 
AxRIPs REMOS,whercof the laſt term is neceſlary, to give to 
underſtand, that when the one fails, we may make uſe of the other, 
that is to ſay,of the oares. We may alſo name that part of the bo- 
dy, which is hidden in the figure,& which the Pencill cannot ex- 
preſſe, as the Spring of a Gun, or Watch, the Shaft of a Mill- 
whecl,the Axis upon which the Spheare of the world moves,and 
ſo of divers others , which we muſt uſe with diſcretion. 

' Alſo wemuſt not make uſe of thoſe termes, which demonſtrate 
or decipher the figures, that induce the readers inſpeRion 3 It is 
therefore requifite that we avoid ſome certaine uſclefle words, 
which derogate muck from the grace and neatneſle ef a Devs/e, 
in which number are, Hic, Hinc, Hoc PacrTo, Qur, 
Quz, Hoc, Src, &c. eſpecially when they are inſerted for the 
illuſtration of the Compariſon, ſince the Reader (if not blinded 
with ignorance) may behold the figures, call to mind theirai- 
enSand diſcover their application, without the help of theſe de- 
menftrative termes. - | 
Though a Devi/e may be call'd a Metaphor in ſome kind, and 
| H2 that 
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that this figure of Phetorick is requiſite thercunto, yet is there a 
difference between ſpeaking by Metaphor and ſpeaking by meanes 
ofa Deviſe,becauſe in ſpeaking by a Metaphor you demonſtrate the 
thing, which you intend to ſignify, by the words onely, when as 
in diſcourſing by Deviſes, you explicate the matter partly by 
words and partly by figures. Whereupon have a care that the 
expreſſion of the quality of the figure, which is done by the Motto, 
retaine nothing Metaphoricall, but that it be altogether proper and 
pure, tothe end you doe not incurre the reproach of heaping M: - 
taphor upon Metaphor no more in matter of Devi/e, then in the 
compoſition of verſe or Proſe. 

Now as Metaphorick and tranſported termes alwaics appear to 
our underſtandings with two ſignifications, whereof the ene is 
the proper and the other theſtrange, externe and borrowed, by 
meanes of the Similitude, which it hath in comon with the firſt : 
Even ſo may we ſay, that Devi/es preſent themſclves to our un- 
derſtandings with two ſignifications ; the one 18,the naturall qua- 
lity, er the uſage of the thing repreſented by the figure ; and the o- 
ther is, the meaning of the Author. Now to come to the appre- 
henſion of the Devi/e,we muſt abandon the firſt ignification, and 
diſcover the ſecond, by means of thereſemblance, which the qua- 
lity orufage of the thing figured hath with the conception of the _ 
Authors tancie. To prove that the Zorro wn; ht alwayes to ſpeak 
properly, and tobe raken 1n its fiſt ignthcation, we thall onely 
need tointarce the example of him,who c:uſd a ball of Chriſtall 
to be repreſented with this Motto, IM-Tus ET }Nn CurTs; 
1. e, within and upon the skiy, wherethis word IN CuTE is al- 
together Mctaphorick, Criitall having neither $11, nor any thing 
onthe ſurface anſiwerable to a skin, therefure it had been more 
prop:rto haveſaid, INTus ET ExTRA, withinanl withont. 
Nevertheletle, we may with d:{cretion ulc a Metaphoricall word, 
when by long uſe it is rendred fo familiar, that we rccetve it ns 
longer, astran{ported from one ſenſetoanuiher, but as proper to 
the ſubject weintend. This is that congit:on which cauſeth the 
phraſe of Petrark tobe approved, when he ſaith, that he hath 
ſeenetwolights weeping, ViDdI LAGRIMAR Que Dus 
Bs Lum1; Forcetrtainly Lights ſhed no teares;and it would 
be withont ground, whoſoever ſhould attribute to alight the capa- 
city of weepirg, if that word [Lights] were not commonly re- 
ceived 
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ceived to ſignifie the two eyes of a man, in ſuch like diſcourſe, 
.* We ought toforbeare theuſe of Synonima*-, Connotatives, E- 
pithets, and other AdjunAts,for feare leſt the AZotro offend againi(t 
that brevity, which 1s requiſite thereto ; and for the ſame reaſon, 
two Verbs are neverto be admitted to diſcover the ſame concep= 
tion of inind, unlefle one doth not ſufficiently expreflz the uſe or 
nature of the thing. Nor muft we make uſe of thoſe kind of terms 
which Logicians call Asffrattsand Abſolutes,vertue, vice, envy, 
mercy, nature,knowledge, fclicity, art, and ſuch like ſubltantives, 
which ought rather to be expreſſed and demonſtrated by the na- 
turc and uſage of thoſe things which are figured in the body of the 
Deviſe, and afford matter for the compariſon. 

For expreſſion of the propricty of figures, and the meaning of 
the Devi/e, it much importeth, the Zorro to beſubtile, and that 
the Reader may comprehend it with pleaſure and perſpicuity,en- 
deavoring to out-reach the propriety of the figure,and to fcrueinto 
the very meaning of the Author ; For he that ſhould onely expreſſe 
the nature or uſage of the figure, would not be capable of touching 
the fancy of the reader ſo vigorouſly,as to l-ave a pleſant reliſh be- 
hind it,nor of producing thoſe other admirable cftes, which ought 
to accompany the underſtanding of a perfe& Deviſe. Againſt this 
particular, that Devs/e would much treſpaſſe, which for is whole 
body ſhould onely have a Diamond, and for Motto thefe 2 words, 
MaAcuLAa CARENS, becauſe this Motto would onely ſerve to 
declare ſimply the prerogative of this precious ſtone,for the know- 
ledge whereof the reader neced:d not any ſub:ility or acuteneſle of 
wit, 

As for the ſenſe of the Aotto, though it hath been handled be- 
fore, y<t my intent 1s togive you here the opinion of our Author, 
who holdcth, that the AZorro ought not tobe too intelligible, nor 
yet too obſcure, for as much as the firſt excefſe would diminiſh 
much of the force, grace and quaintnefle of the Dewvrſe, and the lat- 
ter defe&t would in no wiſe di{cover the defigne or meanirg efthe 
Author; Asin the Devi{e of the Sunne and a Sun-dyall, it there 
were but theſe words, Nx A$sPp1CIATUR, theReader could 
not concelve, that it is the quality of the Sun, which leads tothe 
intention of the Author; therefore the word which is added unto 
it, Non AspICITUR, is molt proper and neceſſary there- 
unto, becauſc it renders it more intelligible, (viz.) #nleſſe the Sun 
H 3 reflett 
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refleft on the Diall, the Diall is net regarded. 

The words are inſerted in the Deviſe either by Proſopopuia 
(w*® isa certain manner of ſpeech uſed by Rhetoritians, very effi- 
cacious to move and ſtrike the mind, by ſuppoſing that the words 
comefrom the verymouth of the things figured)or by introducing 
a third perſon to utterthe words in forme of a Sentence, diſcove- 
ring with acuteneſſe of wit , the quality of the figure, which com- 
poſeth the body of the Dev5/e, Andas fortheuſe of the Proſope- 
p54, you necd not feare, to cauſe all kind of beaſts, all mechani- 
call inſtruments and other things as well naturall as artificiall to 
ſpeak, though they have no Principle, faculty or organs preper to 
torme words ; Andit is in reſpe& that Devs/es ought in ſome ſort 
to imitate Poetry , which doth not onely introduce brute beaſts, 
but alſo frequently cauſeth inanimate things to ſpeak, for greater 
delight, to exprefle the fancy better,and to perſwade more power- 
fully. But for the introduction of the perſon who beares the 
Deviſe, to ſpeak in the Alotto, Bargagl; forbids it , yet ſome 0- 
ther Writers doe approve thereof ; And for my own part, I think 
that the choice of this introdution depends upon the conceipts 
and diſcretion of the Author. 

The mannerof drawing the conception out of a Devi/e, hath 
never any vigour or grace, when the words declate nothing of the 
quality ofthe body ; And this is onely to be underſtood of thoſe 


- figures which are either borrowed from nature or Art: As for 


thoſe Devi/ſes which are drawne from Events, they appertaine not 
to this Rule, 

The compariſon derived from the quality of the figure, ought 
not te be expreſſed in the AZotte, otherwiſe it is to prove one ob- 
ſcure thing by another,no leſſe obcure then that;for as much as the 
propriety of the figure ought to ſerve as a meanes to make the 
proof of a good conceipt. You will comprehend the practice of 
this Rule more eaſily, by the defe&s of that Devi/e, where the 
words are, S1c Divina Lux Mint, and for body, the 
figure of the hearb called Lotos, which hath the property of rifing 
out of the water,and of elevating it ſelf meaſurably, to the Sunnes 
aſcent above our Horizon, and of figking down with the ſame 
propertion as that Planet declines towatds ſetting. The firſt 
defect that I diſcover in the Motto of this Deviſe, is, that it doth 
not in any faſhion explicate the property of the hearb, which not- 

With» 
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withſtanding was neceflary, fince it could not be demonſtrated 
by the figure, that this Plant is ſubjeRt to follow the motions and 
exaltation ofthe Sun, rifing and ſetting. The 2 errour is in this 
terme (S1c) employed to reduce the Compariſon, which is not 
comprehended, but by the operation of the underſtanding,and not 
by means of the words. Bargagls finds athird dete& init, inthat 
the words are uttered by the Authors owne mouth : But for my 
partI dare not condemn it in this point, finceI have not asyet 
met with any other Author that hath diſapproved it, but on the 
contrary , many able ones that have thought it fit to be imitated. 
After ſoexadt a cenſure, the Critick was obliged to reforme that 
example, and to propoſe nnto us the ſame Devs/e without fault, 
ſubſtituting in place of the precedent Aorto, theſe words follow- 
ing,PER Is MERGo ET EMBERGO,i.by thee I fink and by 
thee I ſwim,where you may ſee the defeRts repaired,nnd the quali- 
ties better expreſſcd. 

The Motto's of Deviſesare more facile in the 1.8 3.perſon,then 
in the 2. But thoſe alſo that can be taken both in the one and in 
the other, are farre better, becauſe it ſeemes the 3 perſon hath 
ſomthing more ſollid, ſententious and grave, as the firſt carries 
with it ſomthing of merelife & luſtre, which diſcovers the deſign 
of the Deviſe, and Rrikes the readers underſtanding more fprighr- 
fully, in that he ſeemes to ſee and hear the thing it ſelfe, which 
ſpeakes by Proſopopeja. But (to judgeof this more exaQly) the 
choice of perſons ought to be made rather according tothe occur- 
rences,and the quality and uſage of the thirgs figured, then in pur- 
ſuance of the tenour ef onr Rules. 

Palazzi is of opinion that the verbe may be hanſomly under- 
ſtood in the Motto's of Devyſes, neither isit unſeemly when tis 
expreſſed, nor likewiſe when there are two, which ſerve for a 
more clecr demonſtration z the wholedepends upon the Judgment 
and dexterity of the Author, and the occaſion of it ought to be 
taken from the quality of the figures, and the propricty of the lan- 
guage uſcd therein. 

Amongf all the moods of verbs, which we may uſe indifferent- 
ly, as well as the tenſes. The Indicative or demonſtrative 
mood is the moſt proper for a Deviſe, the Imperative is ſomtimes 
uſcd to very geod purPoſe : But the Optative, SubjunRive and In- 
finitive have neither certaipty or conſtancy enough to expreſſe our 
conceptions. = The 
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The Motto's that are formed by way of interrogation, have ordi- 
narily more vigour, then thoſe which containe an affirmative pro- 
ofition. | 
As for Adverbs, they may have place therein, to the number of 
two,but the negatives are molt becomming ; as in the Deviſe of 
the Flame, NuNQUAM DEORSUM, mever downwards, 
R#uſcelli doth not approve of the Motto that is ſimply negative, as 
for the full Moone, Non SEMPER EADEM, ſbe s never the 
ſame. A Motto may alſo be negative and affirmative both toge- 
ther,zas JACTOR, NON MER GOR, 1am toſſd, but not drown'd, 
ſpeaking of a Gourd, or a bottle made of the emptied rind thereof, 
which {wimmes on the water. h 
But ſetting apart theſe triviall ſearches into, and conditions of 
Motos, let us reſume the manner of drawing with dexterity, by 
vertueof the Xorto the propriety & uſage of the body of a Deviſe: 
Alexandre Farra and Barthelemy T aegio conſent , that if the 
words doe but fimple expreſſe the nature of the thing repreſented 
inthe Dev4ſe, they reſemble thoſe perſons, whole lives being de- 
prived of the intelleuall faculty, remaine buried (as it were) in * 
corporeall ſences, yet there are many Authors that have not taken 
notice of that defe&t in4orto*s,no,not P. Fovins himſelf,as Farra 
obſerverh, though other viſe, he deſerves to be acknowledged for 
the Maſter of Devi/es, ſince he was the firſt that treated of them : 
For amongſt other Devi/es which he hath made, that of Alviano 
hath this great error, where. an Unicorne is ſeene , touching the 
water of a fountaine, and about him! many venemous beaſts, with 


this Motto, VEnEsNA PELLoO, 1 diſpelvenome. And this is 


that otro, which hath not the principall condition of a De- 
vi{e, that is toſay, that it ſhould have ſomething more miſteri- 
OUS. 

In the third place, we conſider the 24ozto ofa Deviſe fimply in 
it ſelfe, and for that reſpetthe words ought to be very brief, ſub- 
tile and energeticall: We are therefore to reje& thoſe words 
which are long, languiſhing, drayling and vulgar, to the end, that 
the Aſorto received by the car,may give a ſmart and pleaſing touch 
to the underſtanding of him that heares or ſees it. 

But asto the brevity of the words, the number cannot eafily 
be preſcribed, becauſe that depends upon the Judgment of the Au- 
thor, and upon the ſubje& which he treats of, and intends to un» 

fold 
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fold,yet we may fay that the foreo may receive 4. or 5, words, 
and likewiſe a whole verſe, according to the opinionof Bargag li; 
But according to R#ſcels, Deviſerare ſo much the moreremoved 
from perfcRion, by how much the Zorro exceeds the number of 
3 words, uvlefle the Authority of a great Poet, or the excellency 
ofa rareand happy conceipt give you leave to make uſe of an He- 
miſtick or whole verſe. The number of the words is then juſt and 
preciſe (according to our Author) when there 1s nothing ſar-z- 
bounding in the Motto, norof too much reftraint, and when all 
concutrs tothe underſtanding of the Dewviſe ; yet ſo, as that weare 
ſometimes permitted to enlarge it to giveagreater grace and 
quaintneſſe to the diſcourſe ; But in a word,the greateſt eight and 
ſubtility of this Art ccofilts in the brevity of the words. 

| Theorder or ſcituation of the terms is alſo conſiderable, becauſe 
there are ſome that are more ſutable in one place,then inanother, 
as well for the ſence, as for the cadence, and the fewer words 
you employ , the more carefull muſt you be to chooſe them pure, 
noble, acute and gracctull: To bring them to that perfection, tis 
good to communicate them to your friends, and to make many rc- 
fl:Rions both of your eyes and mind thereon, and not to be ſcru- 
pulous in altering that Motto, which you have found to be good at 
other times, when you meet with a better ; This is that reforma- 
tion which is praRticed by the greateſt Poets, Oratours,and all the 
Maſters in this Art, who are not Idolaters of their owne concep- 
tions. 


CHAP, XVIII. 
Of what language the Motto's ought tobe, 


"= opinion ofAuthors upon the choice of the language w*we 
aught to make uſe of in the 3orro's of Deviſes are very diff:- 
rent:for ſome hold,that the language moſt proper for that purp-ſe, 
is that vhich is molt ancient, others prefer that which flouriſh<th 
in th: greateſt number of Authors,and which hath moſt antbor!ty, 
and ſome others attribute that property to the language, whici is 
molt generally underſtood inall Countries, and is moſt in uſe a- 
mong rare witts. Contile commends the Spanifs tongue _ 
| I A 
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all others for love matters', the 7»/care for pleaſant and concei- 
ted orto's, the German for heroick and grave ones, the Greek 
for fi&tions, and laſtly the ZLatire for all ſorts of Idorto's, eſpecial- 
ly for the ſerious and majeſticall. But. the opinion of Bargag: 
( who condemnes not the Judgments of others, though they be 
not grounded upon any reaſon or ſolid authority) is very particu- 
lar on this ſubjeR, and admitts the uſe of all thoſe Idiomes ; For 
ſaith he, that conciſe Zorto which we aime at, is to be taken ont 
of that Language, where we meet with the beſt words, the gra- 
veſt ayings, the nobleſt proverbes or moſt proper termes to de- 
clare the quality of the thing repreſented in the figure; ſo that the 
Motto (in whatſoeverlanguage it be exprefled) doc immediately 
ſtrike the mind of him that reads or heares it, provided that the 
words which we borrow from one language be defective in ano- 
ther, and that they have more energic and fignification in that 
language then in any other, which vertue in words may be found 
out by the traduftion or verſion of them. Yet I would not have 
anunknowne language admitted, nor one that is much removed 
from ordinary uſe, as the Perſian, Turkiſh, Muſcovian, Polonian 
and the like, but rather the Latine which is reccived through all 
the world, without adding the verſion in any other language, be- 
cauſe (according to the opinion of Bargag/;) to exprefie one fancy 
by a multitude of words inthe ſame Devy/e, is inſupportable, 

But for my part I cannot abſolutely reje any of theſe opinions, 
onely I find it moſt proper to follow the moſt common, which 
is that of the Latine, fince that tru. ly is the language which is moſt 
knowne, melt pleaſant, mcſt energique, ard moſt authent ich, of 
any other in all Ezrepe, This Elogy which wegive the Latine, 
onght not to leflen the eſteem, which we are to h:.ve of the Greek, 
which is much more ancient, rich, ar:d fignificative; And indeed 
we may ule it freely, when occ:fion preſents it ſelfe, and yet more 
rarely, becauſe it is not ſo familiar, nor fo generally und: r{tood 
as the Latineis, Beſides that as Bargagl: defires the bodies of 
Deviſes to be drawne from Nature and Art, becauſe their quali- 
ties and uſages are the ſame every where, andno waies ſubje to 
change:So I could wiſh that the AZorto's ſhould betaken from the 
Greek or Latine, In regard they are the Miſtrefſe-tongues, which 
are belt underſtood by the learned, and generally of all men, 
and, which can hereafter receive no more alteration, ſince they 
arrt- 


of Deviſes, 
atrived to the comble of their perfetion with the Roman Em- 
pire. 

I commend much (with our Author) theuſeof Rhetoricall 
figures in orto*s, as thoſe words which Counterpoint one ano- 
ther, which fall in a like cadence, which erd in a like termination, 
and which carry alike tone, though they have a different fignifica- 
tion, and fo of others : For all theſe ornaments of diſcourſe and 
waies of ſpeaking, do as much beautifte and illuſtrate Deviſes, as 
Orations,ſo that on the other ſide they retaine the brevity requi- 
red, and no metaphoricall tcrme, according to the Rule which 
we have already preſcribed, | 

Thoſe Mottocs which aie drawne from ancient Authors have 
more grace, more vertue and authority, theh thoſe which we our 
ſelves ivvent ; And yet there are ſome mod<crne ones, who have 
made us ſee, that the vivacity of their wit hath not been incapable 
of inventing and producing ſome themſelves. 

:: Forborrowing from the Ancients, we muſt have a care that the 
Motts*s be not ſo maimed, as to leave an efſentiall part of the ſab- 
je&to be underſtood or divined at, as ifall the world were obli- 
ged to know punRually the whole Author, from whence the 
Motto is taken : This defeR is notcd in that Dewvi/e where there 
is a Comet in the midſt of many ſtars with this Motto, INTER 
OMNEs. For the Author of the Deviſe who had a Miltreſſe cal- 
led 7#1ia Gonzaga, pretended that the ſubtility of the Devi/e con- 
fiſted in the ſequele of theſe words of O14, 

—M1cAaT INTER OMNEzs JuLIuM SYDns, 

the Julian ſtar onut-ſhines the reſt, | 

- ſothatif ſome words of the authority muſt be omitted, to con- 
ſerve brevity in the Motto, *twonld be better tocut them offin 
the head then in the taile, that is to ſay, that the latter words 
ſhould be rather inſerted then the precedent, here's an exam- 
' pleof it. Agentle gale of wind blowing a fire, withthis Motto, 
GRANDIOR NECAT., Which is the end of one of Owvids 
verſes, 

Lzxnis ALIT FLAMMAS, GRANDIOR AuRA NE- 
CAT, An ecafie winde nonriſheth the fire, but a greater de- 

ſtroyes it, : 

Now though I commend the dexterity of him that takes his 
Motto from ſome famous Author, yet Icannot approve the im- 
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ency of ſome Medernes who make uſe of the ſame 29tto, 
which another Author of a Devi/e hath invented, becauſe that is 
but to propoſe alwaies one and the ſame thing, though the body 
ofthe Deviſe be changed, whereas in borrowing the Mortofrom 
an ancient Author, you quite change the nature of it, by appropri- 
ating it tothe bedy of your Deviſe. We muſt not likewiſe ac- 
cuſe him of theft, that makes uſe of the ſame body, which anc- 
ther hath heretofore employed, ſothat the conception bedifferent, 
becauſe an Animal, plant, inftrument or other thing which isre- 
preſented in the body, may be diverely conſidered in their quali- 
ties and ſundry uſes, whereof every one miy freely make uſe, and 
apply them to his intention. 

It 1snot neceſſary that the ſenſe be altogether compleated inthe 
Motto,for it ought to give occalion of ſome kind of Rudy to the 
Reader. From thence it commeth that in the Devi/e of the fiſh, 
which the Italians call 24#/carelo, the Latines Nautilam,and the 
Greeks rewnuythis Iotto,TuTuUS PER SupREMA PER IMA; 
i.e. ſafe, both, at, top, and, bottome, would be more conciſe and 

ſubtile, if the firſt word T#t«c were cut off, 


Cray XIX. 


From whence Deviſes are to be drawne, 


f S for the places, from whenera perfet Doviſe may bedrawn, 

I am of Bargaglss opinion, Who approves it not to be taken 
from a like, a-greater, aileſle, a contrary, a likeand unlike together, 
from a fable, hiftory,events, Hieroglyphicks,and ether places re- 
cited by Ammirato, as from the cauſe tothe effec, from the eff:& 
to the cauſe; from the Genwto the ſpecies, & from the ſpecies tothe 
Genw,lince in a word Nature orArt doattord ſabj-tsenow from 
whence to derivethe Compariſon, Similitude or Metaphor : Now 
theſe three figures of Rhetorick have but the ſame end jn ſubſtance, 
whichisto demonſtrate the correſpondence, conformity and re- 
ſemblance, which is between twodifferent ſubj:s, as the forme 
of a Deviſe conſiſts p:incipally in the finding out in the whole 
Univerſe anaturall quality, or the uſage of ſome thing, which may 
eorreſpend with andrelate unto the prepricty of our thoughts,and 
conceptions of mind. | But 
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But if you aske me in particular a proper place, from whence 
you may frame a ſubje& of or matter for Deviſes, I ſhall refer you 
togood Authors, who have written of the nature and propriety 
of Animals, Plants, Mineralls, precious ſtones, of the. parts of 
heaven andearth, of the L'b:rall Sciences, Mechanicall Arts and 
other ſubj:As as w-ll naturall as artificiall. Tis verily the reading 
of ſach Treatiſes, which will diſcover to you ſome vertues or pro» 
prieties which will eafily relate to the intention of your Dewviſes, 
This field is ſo ample , and the harveſt ſo great, that of one onely 
ſabjeR, beit naturall or artificiall , we may forme not onely one, 
2, or 3 fancies, but alſo an jnfinite number of Deviſes, as may be 
proved by the quantity which are mide upon the ſubje of thoſe 
great Luminaries, the Sun and Moon,and which are many times 
drawne ſimply frem their proper parts, ſamgtimes from thoſe 
which have a correſpondence 0:1e with another, and ſometimes 
from the vertues and influences, which theſe Planets doe diverſly 
diffuſe upon all inferiour bodies. The like may be praticed upon 
the ſubjeRs of Arts and mechanicall ioftruments. 

For the choice of the Lortoves drawne from ancient Aathors, 

we mult regard the words with great prudence, that they may 
be appropriated to our deſigrte, andthat (being added tothe body 
of our Deviſe) they may forme a ſpirituall and delightfull compo- 
Gition. 
* Butbeſides the rich matters, which Art and Nature are able 
everli{tingly to furniſh us with, we may yet draw other from the 
Apologues and fables of <£/ope, from ſentences, Proverbes and 
Maximes of the Sages and morall Philoſophers. Yc<t obſerve 
that my meaning is not, that we ſhould borrow from fables, the 
ſabjeR of the fable, as the unfeathered Crow of Horace ; but that 
we make uſe ofthe proprietics of [things which are met with in 
many places of fables, ſolikewiſefer matter of fentences, I think 
it were good we onely uſed thofe whichare enriched with Com- 
pariſons, andtis for this adyantage that Pcoverbes deſerve tobe 
preferred. | 

I will not ſpeake here of the places: where Devs/es ought to be 
fixed, for though R#/cel's hath treated amply thereof, that ckoice 
depends upon the cultome of every Country, and upon the will of 
thoſe for whom they are made. It (hall ſuffice for me tooblerve, 


that they ſerve gentilely for a Seale, and (as it ſeemes to me) they 
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are much more gracefull then-a mans proper Armes, eſpecially 
when the Devi/e is formed and grounded upon the ſubject of Let- 
ters mifliveor of a Seale, as that of one named Blind in the Aca- 
demie of the Introxats, where there is 3 Dart or Arrow, with this 
Motto, IRREVOCABILE, Tis true neverthelefle that Dewviſes 
of Seales are yet much more handſome, when they are framed 
from the Armes of thoſe that uſe them, for waich purpole it is 
not neceſſary to convert the whole Coat into Devi/es, but it ſuffi- 
cethto take an efſentiall part of the Blazon, or that which may be 
reduced into a Devz/e. 

Deviſes may allo be put upon the Reverſe of Princes Coynes; 
and upon Stamps or Counters, as it is frequently uſed in France, 
in whieh caſe they are exempted from ſome of the rigour of our 
Rules, and in reſpeft of their affinity with the Medall, there is no 
doubt but they may as well notifie an Heroick aRion of a Prince, 
as demonſtrate a gallant intention to be pnt 1n execution. 

They are alſo very ſeemly on Ladies Pifures, for as that Table 
repreſents the exteriour part of the body, or the features of the 
' face : Even ſothe Devi/e repreſents the inclinations of the perſon 
or vertuesof the Lady. And as the inſtruments proper to every 
profeflion,are the places befitting a Devsſe,as the Swords, Piſtols, 
and Head-peeces for men of Warre : So (me thinks) the moſt 
proper place for a Ladies Deviſe, is her Looking-glafle : For tis no 
lefle neceſſary for a Lady to contemplate her interiours, and ex1- 
mine the motions of her ſoule , then to conſider her viſage, and 
preſerve it immaculate; fince by the mirrour ſheonely ſees the ex- 
teriour quality of her face, whereas by the Devi/e ſhe diſcovers 
the inclination of her mind, and excites her ſelfe more often to the 
exerciſe of vertue, or to the execution of ſome noble deſign, where- 
of the Devi/e renews the memory, as often as ſhe beholds it. And 
it ſeemes this cuſtome may be conformable to the intention of 
Pythagoras, who ordained that his Scholirs ſhould often behold 
themſelves ina glaſſe, to the end that conſidering the beauty of 
their bodies, they might be <qually carcfull to 1mbeliſh their 
minds thereby to render them worthy of fo faire an abede. Ladies 
may alſo place their Deviſes on their Coaches, Cabinets, Beds, 
Hangines, Cuſhnets, Carcanets, and on other parts of their or- 
naments and apparell. 

Though we have diſapproved all kind of ornaments for the bo- 
dies 
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dies of Deviſes, becauſe they may encomber the figure and though 
weadmit of an hand to hold ſomething with greater grace, as we 
have alrcady obſerved ; yet notwithſtanding I approve the infert- 
ing for ornament round about the Deviſe, between the body an1 
the edge, ſome Garlands or Coronets, ſome Chaplets and Bot- 
dures ; For example, you may uſe a wreathe of Myrtle for Amo- 
rous,of Lawrell for Heroick, of Cypreſſe for mourning Devs/es, 
and fo for ethers ; ſo that within the branches we leave a certaine 
ſpace for a commodious inſertment ofthe words. 

There are ſome kind of Deviſes, which can inno wiſe merit the 
title of PerfeRt;in which number maybe the calumanious, which are 
forged againſt the principall end of alegitimate Deviſe ; thoſe that 
by a ſimple Metaphor diſcover the conceit of an accident already 
hapned, without demonſtrating any vertuous propoſition, or noble 
defigne tobe put in execution;and thoſe alſo whereof the concep- 
tion is purely of a thing preſent. We mult nevertheleſſe except the 
Deviſes of ſtampes or Counters, which change every yeare, either 
indeclaring the heroick deſigne, which the Prince intends that 
preſent ycare to put in execution, or rather preſentinz to mens 
eyes, that which the ſame Prince hath already atcheived of more 
glory the yeare precedent. ; 

As for Deviſes of detraRion , though they ſhould. be formed 
according tothe tenour of our Rules, they ought to be utterly re= 
Je&ed from the number of the perfeR, ſince the Author doth 
thereby neither propoſe a vertuousſubje& to imitate, nor any lau- 
dable dc ſigne to execute, befides they are oppugnant to the Erimo- 
logic of the word Deviſe, which in Italian ſignifies an enterpriſe, 
and in French,a defigne, without having reſpect to the particular 
terme of Deviſe, whereof the ſignification 1s of a greater extent 
in the French tongue,and by conſequence affords agreater liberty 
or licence : For deriving it from this word (Devs/er ) which, (ac- 
cording to the exampleof Siewr du Belley) is taken to depaint 
the naturall diſpoſition, or deſcribe the conditions of any one, it 
might include the calumnious Deviſes, as well as thoſe which re- 
gard the time preſent, paſt, and future, 

Dewifes may with equall commodity as well relate tothe name 
as to the Armes of the poſlefior, ſo that thoſe which allude to the 
name be not taken from ſome ſfignification too much remote from 
common ſenſe or ordinary uſe ;as the names whereof the —_— 

logie 
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logie is drawne from the Greeks or Hebrewes. And for a preg- 
nant example take that of a noble Gentleman called Fox Tt - E$- 
Cu, 1.e. Strong fvield, who cauſed a Spartane Buckler or ſhield to 
be repreſented alluding to his name with this Motto,j m,n am ris, 
2n ancient and famous ſaying of a Lacedemonian mother to her 
ſonne, when ſhe delivered him a Shield going to the warre, and 
isas muchas to ſay, Sonne, either bring "oa. this ſhield, or be 
thou brought back thy ſelfe (dral) upon ir. Againe, the great 
Conſtable Colounabeing received into the Academie of the Hx- 
zoriſti in Rome, uſed for his Deviſe an egge with drops of dew 
upon it, drawne up by the beames of the Sunne, with this Italian 
Motto, IL Sup ERF LUO, expreſling thereby, that he was a ſy- 
perfluous member of that great and famous Academie of the Hu. 
morifts, where you may obſerve the body of this Dev to allude 
well by the humour or moiſture of the dew to the name of the 
Academie. 


CHAP. X X. 


BO #— 


Which are the beſt Deviſes, either thoſe which are taken from 
Natare,or thoſe which are drawne from Art. 


—_— I approve thoſe Deviſes wheh are taken from Art, yet 
I ſet agreater value upon thoſe whichare drawne from Na- 
ture, becauſe this is aSit were the Miſtreſſe of the other : Beſides, 
Nature is ſukje& to no change, continuing (till the ſame ; where- 
as the inſtruments and effects of Art depend upon the fancy of 
men, and have divers uſages, according to times and new invyenti- 
ons, there being ſome which are not knowne but in ſome certaine 
Countries and in particular Townes onely. I conclude ina word 
that all the exccllence and vertus which we finde inthings artifi- 
Ciall receive their origin from Nature, whereunto the neerer Art 
approaches, ſo much the more prefe& and excellent are its opera- 
tions... Whence it commeth that the bounty] of nature is knowne 
tobe effentiall and ſolid : Contrary wiſe that of Art appeares eve- 
ry day inconſtant and accidentall rothe ſubjeft. Bargagi is plea- 
ſed to produce ſome reaſons to prove, that in matter of Deviſes, 
things artificiall are more valuable then ſubje&s naturall, But 
for 


for Deviſes, 


for my part, I judge the decifion of this Probleme no waiesre- 
Quifite to a Treatiſe of Deviſes ; ſince all Authors agree, that we 
ſerve our ſelves indiffcrently both from Art and nature, and ljke- 
wiſe from both together extrcame gentilely, though thoſe which 
are ſeverally compoſed of the one 2nd the other arethe choicelt. 
Bargagls will have it, that thoſe Devi/ſes which we draw from 
Art and Nature together are to be ranked inthe number of artifici- 
all;becauſe that part of nature, which is in the body of the Devs/e, 
werenot able of it ſelfe to produce the effet, whereof the Com- 
pariſon is made, by meanes of which we endeavour to diſcover 
our meaning ; for ſo much as things take their denomination either 
from their end or from their forme, 

Now for as much as Cyphers have ſomeaffinity with Devi/es, 
I have (fordiſtin&ijon ſake,and to preſerve the Reader from falling 
inte the inconvenience of makeing a Cypher or a Rebus inſtead 
ofa Deviſe ) here tranſlated what Palazzs hath delivered upon 
this ſubjeR. 


_— 


CHAP. XX[, 
Of Cypbers according to Andreas Palazzi, 


C29 are principally of 2 Kinds, (to wit) of Aﬀtions and of 
words, 

Cyphers of ations are ſuch asthat of Tarquin Superbns, who 
thadeno other Anſwere tothe Embaſſador ſent on the behalfe of 
kis ſonne, but onely in his preſence whipt of witha wand the 
heads of the highelt Poppies in his Garden, giving him to 
underſtand, that the cheifeft Citizens ſhould b: fo dealt 
With: 

Thoſe of word: : ſome are ſimply of words, xs thoſe which 
compoſe a certaine [argon or gibberiſh underſtood by none but 
by themſelves : O:hers are made of words written : of theſe ſome 
are called Cyphers, jn reſpe& of the matter, with which we 
write, as with Sal-armoniack, juice of onions, juice of Lemons, 
and many other ſecrets, too long to recount, wherewith Letters 
are written, ſome of whichare not legible but by help of the fire, 


others in water, others in a looking glaſſe: others are called Cy- 
Dr K phers 
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thers in reſpe& of the matter upon which they are written,zs H:- 
ſticus did, who, having cauſed a Slave to be ſhaved, wrote upon the 
$kin of his head, then letting the haire grow till the writing could 
be no longer diſcerned, ſent him to Ariftagoras, advertiſing him 
to ſhave the ſaid ſlave De-n0v0: And that alſo which the Spartans 
made uſe of, which the Greeks call Scirala , as Plutargue 
writes in the life of Liſander, And likewiſe the invention of 
Damaratus, who wrot upon 2 Tablets and then covered them 
with wax, as Herodotus relates in the end of his 7. booke : ſome- 
times we call thoſe things Cyphers, which are ſhrowed under the 
obſcurity of words or miſterious ſenſe, ſuch are fn5gma's, as this 
of Sampſon, Ont of the eater came meat, and ont of the flirong iſ= 
(ued ſweetneſſe. And that of Valla: We have not loft one of the 
animals that eſcaped our hands, and we have loft thoſe we did 
light upon. Here is anotherof facques Torely Fano, Valcan 
begot me, Nature brought me into the world, the Aire and Time 
have been my Nurſes, Minerva enfirutted me, my force is great, 
and proceeds from aſmall ſubſtance, three things furnify me with 
body and nouriſument. My Children are deſtruttion, ire, ruin, 
Fave noiſe. By this ſignifying the Artillery. 

Finally, thereare others alſo called Cyphers, inreſpe& of the 
matter whereof they are written, of which one kind are with fi- 
gures and the other without. Cyphers without figures are thoſe 
which in theſe daies Miniſters of State, Princes and Kings doe 
make uſe of for writing their ſecrets and negociations, according 
to their occaſions, but principally in time of war ; And there are 
Cyphers made by new andunknowne Charadters,ſuch as Cicero 
nſed, every CharaQer whereof fignified an entire word, as P. 
Critus and Valerizs Probus doe teſtify, like theſe uſed by the Ju- 
riſconſults;when in ſtead of digeſts theymake uſe of a double ff.the 
letter L, for Law, this mark fl. for Paragraph, and fo of others. 


for Dtviſes, 


Crap. XXII. 
Of Sentences and Rebws, 


| A Sentence is plaine Conception or ſaying of ſome particu- 

lar thing or perſon, toexpreſlz his paſſion, the ſtate wherein 
heis, hisdcfire, or ſome certaine propofition, as the Spartan Buck» 
ler with theſe words, Aur Cum Hoc, Aut In Hoc, le, / 
will live with it, or die on it, 

Thoſe Deviſes which are deprived of Compariſons are ro 
other but Sentences or figurate Conceptions, As this of Pennes, 
His AD ATHERA, 1.e. 1 fpall by them acquire ax immortall 
rexowne, or by them 1 fhall raiſe my ſelfs even tothe heavens, 

Behold here the difference between figured Sentences and figu- 
red Cjphers. The Author makes noother uſe of the figures which 
he propoſes , but toexpreſſ? one or more names : And the figured 
ſentences and conceptions ſerve to demonſtrate the intention of 
the Auther, by the ſignification of things inſerted inthe figure, 
and by the words of the Zorro, which explaine them, as in the 
before mentioned examples. Cyphers are but the works of in- 
feriour wits, unlefl: ſome able man doe ſometimes make of them 
for his pleaſure. Some have been dcfirons to preſcribe Rules for 
them,ſ:ying, that beſides the figure,they ſhould have ſome words, 
which were tobeadiſtin& thing from the figure, and that from 
them, joyned to the quality of the thing, we ſhould draw the con- 
ception,as intheſe examples. Firſt of a falſe Diamant with theſe 
words, Pour Quoy M'as Tu DsLarssst ? the meaning 
thereef being, DY-AManT Faux, Pour Quor M'as Tu 
DE LAISSE? Falſe lover, why haſt thou forſahen me? 2,A Lady 
called Sant«rejeRing her ſervant,he in a paſſion expreſſes himſelf 
with this figure 66. and theſe Italian words, PER Cas Mr 
Fai MoRIRE, which words added tothe figure 66. i.e. SK 
SANTA SE1, conclude, Ss SANTA Sz1, Pur Cny Mr 
Fai MoRk1RE ? that is,f then beeſt holy(as thy name imports, 
and the figure 66) why dot tho kill me ? Thirdly, 31ary Queen of 
Scotland, Grandmother to HisMajeſty that now is,was preſented 
by Francs the ſecond of France, (then Sujtor, but afterwards her 

CY, Es  husband) 
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hnsband)witha rich Tablet of gold, in which was ker pifture ex- 
quiſitely drawne, and which being beſides enriched with many 
pretious ſtones) had on the one fide afaire Amari}, and underit 
25 faire an Adamaxt with this Motto, AMAT-15TA ADAMAN= 
T EM, i.e: She loves her dearely-beloved, alluding alſo to the names 


of the ſtones. For my part I hold theſe tobe the ſame things, or 
- but little differing from the Reb of Picardy. | 


=—_ 
—— 


Cray, X XIII, 
The Motto and 


Creaft of a Coat | miers of Armes. 
of Armes being of Cs f 

mply put to- . : - 5-4 0-308 - 1} | Sk ts i 
7 nx ar Imiers derive their name from nothing elſe, but from the 
relation to each ame of the place they ate ſet, that is tolay, upon the Cimicr 


other, make «cr ſymmetof the Tymbre'or Helmet, 

oh whichwe  Thereare ſome without words, andcthers accompanied with 
French) call a Words. We may ſee plenty of examples upon the Armes of the 
Cimier: But if French Lords, Italians, Engliſh and other Nations, but particu- 


the Mottorelate 1,rly the Germans, whereof few are without them, wherein they 


to the Creaſt 97 vake uſe of all: ſorts of Animals, and plants, as alſo of humane' 


7 d out . : : IC | 
Hee, riſe « figures, asof wild men, Syrens and others. Moſt draw them 


Compariſm, from ſome part of their Armes, which they enrich witha A4orro, 


then tis proper- Dewiſe-like, according to their Fancies. 
ly a Deviſe, fe , 5 | 


A vp Ro 26, 1646. 
Imprimatur , 
Na:Brxznrm. 
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SEA AVIx in the precedent Treatiſe exhibited 
| _ #nto you, the model and rules obſervable in 
Wl the making Dzviszs, and ſhewn, that 

al (for the [i = of their invention) they are 
BEN [ubjeits for the beſt of wits, and are, for 
their T—— of Generals and Com- 
manders in the time of war, anid of Princes, Nobility and 
Gentry inthe times of Peace , I have in the enſning Cato- 
logue collefted ſach and ſo many Coxontr-Devisss 
both on the Kings fide and the Parliaments in the late war, 
a I could with greateſt diligence meet with ;, wherein,by the 
way I may obſerve, that the Commanders on His CMaje- 
ties part (having no ſuch Metropolis as London to re- 
ſort unto) were » Toy to make the beſt ſhift they could for 
their Coronet-Devices in ſ[everall Country Towns, no re- 
cord being kept of many of them ; So that of thoſe (which 
T have Sy to believe were the happieſt for invention) I 
could not colleft ſo many, as T deſired. 

Oz the Parliaments part, by the help of the Heralds, and 
Herald-painters, iz 4nd about London, 1 have had my 
choice of neer 300 ſeverall Coxoxtr-Devises, ſome of 
which, that were irregular, and had no life nor conceipt at © 
all, 1 have purpoſely omitted; others not much better, yet 
becauſe born by perſons of note, 1 have not without ſome 


pain and regret admitted ; ” true, 1 find ſome on both _ 
that 
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To the Reader. 


that did only bear the Creſt and Motto of their Armes, 
which Thave likewiſe for the maſt part omitted, being ra- 


. ther Cimirns then Dzviszs; others, andthoſe not a 
ftw, hwordern Mortocs without fignres ; and Colonels 


oft-times did bear plain Colours for their own Troup, with- 
out Motto or fignre, though the reſt of their Regiments had 
ſeverall diſtinttive Deviles, according to each particular 
Cuptains fancy. Some 'on His Majcſtics part T met with 
that hud bren 'racorded by a privoate hand, but the names 0 
the particnlay bearers of them obliterated. "Take them 
(Reader) ws they are, und knowthat as 1 haveinetther ad- 
def, nor I owe, or the other, but ren- 
dred them xs 1 found them ; fo have T done thus much 
out 'of a Hefire toudbvance tins ingenious etrt t0 4; 
perfection, withoat thought of #dminiſtring the leaſt of< 
femce; Anal ſhall conluate with this Prayer, 
| That wee way have 0 further meed 
itweſtine guayrels 0 embelifh Mars 
#5 ſhield wh ſuch Imyprees. 


" A | 
CATOLOGYVE 
O F 
CORONET-DEVISES 

On His MajrsrTrIts part 


in the late Warre. 


—_— = Hc Coronet-Deviſe of His CMajefties own Troop ; 
SSN. or Life-gaard of Hotle was a Lyer Paſſant,( Tov 
TM LESS cd Or, with Dieu Ex Mon Droit for _ 
Wal Aotto. 
RO The /argueſſe of Wixcheſter bore, and not 
= improperly, only the 249:r0-.of his own Armes, 
| which was ATIMB 2 LOYAULTE', 
The Margqueſſe of Montroſe in Scotland bore for figure a Lan- 
rel of gold, in-a field Argent,and for Motto, Ma Gnts, Aut Ex- 
C1DAM Aus I $.Intimating that ke would either atchicve ſome 
great defigne, or fall inthe. Attempt, | 
The Earle of Carnarvan was thus mordacious in his Deviſ/e, 
wherein he had a Lyon depainted, and 6 Dogs bayting or bayin 
at him, one of the 6. was bigger then the other 5, from whoſe 
month iſſued a little ſcroul, wherein was written-K 1M B0z Tom, 
and from the mouths of the other 5, in a like ſcroul was written, 
Py w,PX M, &c. The Zyor ſeemed to utter this Aforto, Quousq; 
TANDEM ABUTERIS PATIENTIA NoSTRA? By the 
Lyonwwas intended the King, = reſt needs no interpretation. 
| 2 


The 
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Corontrt-Drevisess 


"The Lord {apels Device ſavour'd more of affefion to his King 
and Monarchicall government, then of any rare conceipt, bea- 
ring for figure a Scepter with a Crown Or in a field Azare, and for 
Adotto PERFECTISSIMA GUBERNATIO. | 

The Lord 4ellinexs figured a Sun obſcured by a Creſſant, the 
Word from the S»» was, Quid S1 RErurszxRo ? from the 
Creſſant ( which: darted its horns ( as they call thoſe of a new 
Moon) to obſcure the Sun) V & Cor niBus ME1s. By the Sw 
ſurely was meant the King, and by the corniferous Creſſant the 

| Earle of Eſſex. 

The Lord Lucas bore a Crown onely for figure, with Dx 1 
GRAT 1 4A,incribed. 

It ſhould ſeem the Earle of Canrarvan did ſtomack the 5 Mem- 
bers; For he had a ſecond Devi/e, wherein was repreſented 
5 Hands reaching at a Crows ; and an armed hand with a ſword 
ifluing out of a Cloud defending it, with this Idoiro, RBDDITES 
CASART. 

Sir 7ohn Berkley depainted in his Deviſe a Parergen or Land- 
skip of a pleaſant Country enrich'd with fair Houſes,, Corn- 

fields, &c. And the Aorro interrogatorily Bax BaRus HAS 


Ss GE TE $? accounting(as it ſhould feem)the Parliament Forces 


no better then Barbarians. 

Col. Hatton repreſented the piture of Fortzne with a Crows in 
her right hand, and 5 halters in the left,and 5 men (its like inten- 
ded for the 5 Members) addreſſing themſelves unto her upon 
their knees, but: ſhe gives them the left hand, with this 21eto, 
Cuiquam MER1TUM. | | 

L.Col. Carrill Mollineux figur'd a Raindeors head (the Reindeer 
being the Earl of Eſſex his Creft) ſupported by 5 hands (alluding 
to the 5 Members ) and for Aforto, AD QuiD ExXALTATIS 
Con nu? | | ; 

Another figur'd the ParliamentHouſe with two dead mens heads 
upon it ( you may gueſfle what was meant ) and the Aforro, UT 
ExXTRA, SIC INTUS. 

We may conclude, that L. Col. Henry ("onftable had Conftan- 
tine the Great in his thoughts : for his Deviſe was thus, In Hoc. 
$1GN0 T VINCES. | 

Another ſeem'd to point at the Citizens of Londoy, yet _ no 

wr” 
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On Hui Maſjeſties part. | 
figure in his Corexer more then a Scroul Wreath in ſeverall folds, 
with this Afotro, Qu1s Fukox O C1ves ? 

Sir Marmadake Roydon ſh2wed his diflike of the (ovenant, ha- 
ving figured an Ermyae, with MALLEM MorR1 Quan For- 
DAR1, for Motto. | 
. Another ſeem'd to exprefle much magnanimity, that had a 
ſingle Souldier pourtraifted with Sword in hand, daring a whole 
body of enemies, with this Zorro, QuanTumvis Lr Gio, 

NoMEN. 

Sir. William Com Brother to the Earle of Northampton ) 
ſeem'd to contemrithe ſordid vulgarity, when without figure his 
Deviſe was'only embeliſhed with this Morro, OD1 PROFA NUM 
Vurt Gus ET AR c x0. 

Another depainted one ( whom we may believe was intended 
for a Cavaber ) vanquiſhing and difarming'a Roundhead, with En 
uo D1scor DIAaCives! 

Sir Edward Widarington in ſaying little implied much in his Co- 
fours, only thus, DYo ET C&a$SarTt. 

Another repreſents a Rout of raſcally people in a furious po- 
ſture againſt Church and State, with this Zorro, Quars FR x- 
MUBRE GENTES? | | 

Sir Zohn C ansfie/ds deviſe ſavour'd of piety ; for he uſed with- 
out any figure this Zorto ont of the 121 Pſalm, FiaT Pax In 
VikrTuTs Toa. 

Another repreſented a Roxend-head. on horſe-back, with ſhort: 
hair,. riding or running away without a hat ( for tharis ſuppoſed 
to be loſt in the ſcuffie)and crying 2warter, 2 narter ; purſued by 
a Cavalier with a drawn ſword, ready to ſmite him,and the Afor- 
zo forſooth, Qui SzquiTuRr VINCIT. 

Col.T he: Dalton figured a Cloud whence ſtreamed forth a Glory,. 
and with it an armed hand and Sword, with this otro, Ex0R- 
Tux EST IN TENEBr1S LuMEBNRECTIS CORDE. 

- Another repreſented a CIhyrre pierced by a ſword, with a. 
Crown Imperiall upon the point of it, and the hand of an enemy 
diſcharging a Piſtol! at both, with this 2Jotto, TANTUM RE L1- 

GIO POTERAT SUADERE MA LORUM. 


L.Col.Ralph Padſey,loon after mw Queens \anding in the —_ 
| | 3. uſed: 


Cornonay-DEevises 


uſed this only 2Zotto, without figure, Dux Fact Muitrgn. 

Another ſeemd to fear ſome ill to His Majeſty, who figured a 
Lyon Dormazt with, Non MAjJESTATE SE CURUS. 

Another ſaid only thus, Cuc xor Ds Ws Come. 

Sir (harles ('ompton ( another of the Earle of Northamprone 
Brothers)had this forts only inſcribed on his Coroxer, CoxTRA 
AuDENT10R ITo. 

Anather figured a: Crown Imperiul upon.a Laxce,and the Lance 
placed on a Mount, the Crown almoſt ſubverted or thrown off 
by the hor of the /wpporter of Scotland; but held up by the paw-of 
the Engliſh Lyon, with this Afotts, Rana EST CONCORDIA 
Fr AT.RUM. 

Another, I bluſh to tell you, bore for his. Devi/o, a naked 
man. with ſword inthand, and ſomething elſe in readineſle, the 
Afotro, IN UTRuMque PARATUS : intimatingt00 groſly, thae 
he was ready to fight at either weapon. 

Another ſeem to believe four chy and Epiſcopacy to: bein- 


conſiſtent each withont the other ; for having figured an Imperiall' 


(rownand a tre, the Motto was, ST COLLIDINUR, FRAN-« 
G1 MIR « 
Major Wormley depainted Religion ſitting in ar Anpeliceal{ po- 
_ Nure anate ramp of 2 tree, and Zbroken Cloſe fat be etch hes 
Adatto, ME Lr10mA Sp ERO.. | 
Another repreſented a ſwarm of Bees in battle array, with 
their King in the middle ward ( for the naturaliſts fay that Bees 
have Kings)and the Aforto way, PRORE GE Exacmnrt, giving 
to andertand, that as the Bees did exacuate their ſtings; ſo 
would be and his Froup whet their ſwords, for their King. | 
Capt. Peter Padſcy depainted a hand and ord fmiting off a- 
Fhydra's bead(by which he meraphor'd the Seftaries of theſe times) 
and the Jfetto was, TRADE NTUR IM Manus GiaDIil. 
Another repreſented a hard ifluing out of a Cloud holding a 
green Chaplet or Lumrel, with an Imperial Crown over it, and for 
A#{otto, DoNa Du1 UTRaque REG1n, 
Anather figured an armed hand holding a heart, and the word 
Pro REGE. 7 
He ſeem'd to abhor the name and property of a Rowndhead, 
who figured a Die, with this forte, UT CUNquE QUADRA = 
Col, 


On His Iajeſties part. 

Col. Adorpan of Weffon had S. Michael killing the Dragon, for 
figure, andthe Adorro, Quis UT Dus? 

A young ſtcipling of 15 years of age:cauſed his Dew;/e-to ſpeak 
him man ; forhe Grad a green branch of Oake, with Sur Tu- 
Lus FAcTus ARBOR, 

Another depainted a Zyox broken looſe, with Linzzr Leo 
REvVINCIR1NESCIT, for the Atorto. | 

When His Majeſty was on His march toward LeiceFer, n 
Commander in His Army bore this for Devi/e, a Spindle or 
whirle winding up a Bottome of thread with this Xforto, ACqui- 
RIT _m 0: which had notbeen ſo proper after the Batthe of 
Naxzeby. 

Sir Fol: Digby by his Deviſe ſeem'd to wiſh all his fellow Sab- 
jets to repair to His Iajeffy; for he figured a Circrmference 
with ſeverall lines all drawn to the Center, and the Corte, 
ILLuc OMNES. 

Another ( after ſome loſſe to His Majeſties part) ſeem'd till 
conſtant to that Cauſe, who repreſented a Dye with a hand ca- 
ſting it, and the Jforro, SEMPER JACTATUS, SEMPER E- 
RECTUS, | 

Another thus aſſerted Liberty, who figured a Sword with this 
Ferſe inſcribed for Xotto, 

ALTERIUS Nom S1T, Qur Suns E$$x PoTEST. 

Another had this uſuall 2forro only in his Colonrs, Vive Le 
Roy. 

That Commander on His Majeſties part ſeem'd to have ſome 
hopes left, who after Nazeby Battle, figured for his Devi/e a ruft- 
of Bulruſtes growing in a river, and daſhed by its waves, with: 
this Motte, AB LUlMuR NoN OBRniMuR. 

Capt. Hatton figured a Cleſe-Commirree fitting about a Table, 
and the otro in Engliſh out of the 57 P/alm, UNTIL Tais. 
TYRANNY BE OVERPAST. | 

Another it ſeems unskill'd in the Rules of a Devi/e, figured a 
citation of the 13 Chapter to the Remans ; and thought it enough 
both for figure and Morro. | 

Another repreſented a Bible on the one fide of his Coroner; 
and on the other a hand and ſword with a Crown over both, and 


the Xorro, SEIROMILS ; HIS ExPIRABO, 
Another 
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Coxontett-Drvrises 


Another, after the loſſe of moſt of his Troup, to ſhew his con- 
ſtancy, fram'd a Pyramid, weather-beaten with winds and ſtorms, 
and the forte, ET MANET IMMOTA. 

Another repreſented a hand with a fword,and this Aforto, Aut 
INVENIAM AuT FACIAM, | 

Another bore this Coro without figure, PRo Re Gr Er 
NoTis LEG1iBus ANGL1@#; and twas with (zotzs) becauſe 
both fides profeſled to fight for the Laws of the Kingdome. 

He denoted-Conſtancy, who figured a Diamond, with Nx c 
FzRRo, NE C IGNE, for the Aorto, 

Another faid thus onely without figure, Pour Lz Caust 
CouRAGE, | 

Bur I cannot omit that Commander who in ſtead of a {vronet- 
Deviſe would (according to the ditate of his own fancy) make 
aſe ofthis Caprichio, which is a kind of Rebm : 


__— - __—— 


_— —_ 


—_—_—_ 
* 


f ' | | bi 


where the 2owel (E) in the Centre, being ſeverally made uſe of 
with the Cox/onants in the Circumference, it makes this ſentence, 
DECETREGEM REGERE PLEBEM, | 
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CORONET-DEVISES 


"On the ParLlamenrts part in the late War. 


He Earl of Eſſex Captain-Generall of the Parliament- 
forces bore in his (oroxet the Aorro of his own Armes, 
without any figyre, which was VirTuT1s Comes 
INv1D1A, and the field or ground Tamny. 

The Earl of Mazchefter bore this only XZorto, without figure, 
TRuTH AND PEACE. | | hs, % 

'The Earl of S:,msford had no figure in his Coronet, which was 
inſcribed thus, Fox Re L1G610Nn, KinNG,AnD CounTRy, and 
under that AIME z PuISSANCE. | 

The Lord Brook figured a green Chaplet or Crown of Lanrelt (| 
with this Pentameter circumſcribed, Qur Non EsT Hop1s, # 
Cras Minus ApTus ER1T. | 

The Lord Fairfax figured a Word renting a triple Crown, with 
a Crown Imperiall on the point of it, and this Aforro in Spaniſh, 
Viva ELRey : Y MttrA EL MAL GovieRNo; wiſhing 
(as it ſhould ſeem)no hurt to the K#2g,but to his evil Government. 

The Lord Grey of Groby repreſented the Parliament houſe guar- 
ded with many ſwords in hand, aud the Morro, PER BEL LuM 
AD PACEM. | | 

The Lord Willoughby of Parham ſeem'd not to ayme at the 
King but his evil Connſellonrs, when for his Deviſe he depainted 
the $4 enveloped with Clouds, and the Aorro, Non SOL E m, 
SED NuBILoOS. 

The Lord Haſtings(now Earl of Hurtizgton) figured a flame of 

re, with Qua $81 IGNIS CONFLATORIS for Motto. 

Sir T ho: Fairfax (ſucceeding Capr.- General of the Parliament 
fotces) ard Gen:Cromwel, both bear piain Coloxrs for their own | 
Troups, without any Deviſe. | | | 

Sir Will: Belfore Maj. Gen: repreſented the Kizg on horſ-back | 
with the Crows on his head, and his Sceprer in liis hand, and many l 
armed men ( which its like he intended for thoſe of his own l | 
Troup ) kneeling and laying'down their Armes at His MajeSties [| 
Horſe feet, and the Morro, PaAcrtm TE Pos ClMus OMNES. F | | 

M Major [| 


TATE. LR IO0MBP.HO, 


ConoOontrt-Dtvises 


Maj..Generall. Skippon figured a hand and ſword with a ible, 
and this religious Morro, OR A.ET PuG NA, Juvar ET Juy a- 
BIT ]JEHOVAs | : 

Col. Tho:Sheffeild (ſecond Son to the Earl of Mlgrave) bore 
this « AZotto only without figure, Nz c TiM1Dus, N E C TUM 1- 


ÞUsS. | 
Col: Fines(ſecond Son to the Lord Say) figured the Goddeſſe 
Pallas with a Lance or Spear in one hand, and a 4ook or roll of 
papers in the other, and the Jforro, UTRAque PALLADE. 
Maj. Gen. Brown. figured for his Devi/e,a Deaths headand a-{rown 
of Laurel with, Ons Or ThE s = for More. 

Sir-Will: Brereton had this only. fetto, without figure, Duus 
Non1$S Cu. 

Sir Will: Waller figured a tree full of fruit and:a Coat of Armes 
hanging on it, the Adorto FruC Tus VIRTUTIS. 

Sir Arthur Haſlerig depainted an Anchor fixed in the Clouds, 
and the 24otto in Engliſh, Oni v In HEAVEN. 

Sir Sam: Luke figured a Bible and a Map of Loydon, with this. 
Motto, LE x SUPRE MA, SALUS PATRI ZE. 

Sir Faithfull Ferteſcn, ( before his receſle ) repreſented an E/e# 
or ſvicld, ſuperſcribed La For T, alluding to his name. 

Sir John Evelin made ule of this old 2ſorro without any figure, 
PRoREG6rk Er Grace. 

Sir Edw. Hungerford bore only the 21otto of his own frmes, 
viz. ET Dizu Mem Ay PuY, 1c. God i my ſupport. 

Col. Sam:Sheffeild (another of the Earl of Adzulgrave Sons) fi. - 

ed an armed Horſe-man attempting to clime up a fteep rock, 
and ah Eye in a cloud, with this 3Zorro, Dzxo Duc x, Nit Dsz- 
SPERANDUMN, - 

Col. Sir #il: Conſtable figured. an Anchor fixed in the clouds, 
with this otro, SOY BZ FERME, 1. CE. be ye conſtant. 

Sir Edw: Pettovv, Governour of #urwick (a#tle, repreſented a 
Map of that Caſtle, with Colours flying on the top of it, and the 
Afotto, $1 DEus Noz1S Cuts, Quis ConTRA. Nos ? 

_ Col. Parefoy gave his own Creſt, with this Zorro, alluding to 
his name, Puk = For, Ma Ioys. 

Sir The: Afiddlcten bore no figure; only this Zdotro, In VE R1- 


Col, 


On the Parliaments part. 

Col. Cook, of Gloncefterſhire was thus conceited, he figured an 
armed man cutting off the corners of an Univerſity Cap with his 
ſword, and the Aſforro, Muro QnavRaATa RoTunDIS, as 
much co ſay, he would convert the Square-heads or: Cavaliers in- 
to Round ones. 

Col. Urrey (afterward Sir Fo: Vrrey) a Scot, whillt he was on 
the Parliament (ide, made bold with the Thifle of Scotland for fi- 
gure and the Morro, NE mo Ma IMpunE LacessSiIT. 

Sir Rich: Grewoxle ( before his receſſe) repreſented a ap of 
England, ſuperſcribed, ENGLAND BLEEDING. 

Col. Zones of Shropſhire uſed this IZorro, without figure, Nx c 
Vi,Nec VenrtTu. ws 

Col. Malevory repreſented a Hand holding a Sword and a 
Crawn Imperiall on the top of it, and another Sword ( held by 
2 hands ) thruſt through 2 Books, the firſt ſuperſcribed Yerbune 


Dez, the other Lex populi. And this Zorro over all, Rx x In Po-' 


TESTATE SuT PUGNANS. 

Sir Chriffopher Wray figured a Hand with a drawn Sword, and 
the Morro in Engliſh, Tjar War Is InsT, Warculs Nx- 
CESSARY. 9 

Col. Allen made uſe of this otro, without fignre, MAL LE n 
Mor1, Quan MANCIPARI. | 

Col. Lamberts deviſe of Torkshire, may ſeem to ſpeak no ill to 
Monarchy, where was figured a regall Crown ſet on the top of 2 
Pillar,and a hand out of of a cloud holding it on, with this Jſorto, 
UT SERVAT INCOLUMEM. | 
. Col. Sidney bore this only A2rto, withont figure, Sanctus 
AMoR PaTRI&A DAT ANIMUM. | 

Sir Tho: Pearſe Knight and Baronet of Scotland, gave this only 
Motto without any figure, Fi n1s CoronarT Opus. 

Col. Rainſborow figured a Bible, inſcribed VE R Bum Ds 1,with 
a Hand and a flaming Sword over it, and the Zorro, VINC1T 
VBRITAS. 

Sir Iſaac Sedley of Kent bore this only Xotto, without figure, 


. FuGlENTI NuULLA CoRoONA. ; 


Col. Doding of Lancaſhire, when (25 it ſhould ſeem) he was in 
ſome diſtreſſe, figured a Ship at Sea all on fire, and an Angel ap- 
pearing out of a cloud, with this 3otto,IN ExT&REMIS ApPA- 
RET DEUusS, M2 Sir 


- 
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CoronmErT-Devisess 
Sir 7/i4: Sanders figured a Hand and: Sword, with Pao Dzo 


ET PATRI1A. | 


Sir Edw: Hartop of Leiceſter-ſhire repreſented in his Coronet the 
waves of the Sea daſhing againſt a great NRock,, and the Morto, Ix - 
RiTus INGENTI SCoPpnLoFLucTus ASSULTAT. 

Col.Ridgeley to thew his diſlike of Papacy, figured a Hand and 
Sword from heaven, penetrating a triple Crown, and the Cotto, 
ExurR GAT DEns DissIPENTUR INIMICT. 

Major hitby figured a Heart circumſcribed, Pro De.o Pug - 
NAMUs, PROREGE ORamus, PRo PATR1A MorlamunR. 

M:jor Welder fi;ured a Pillar half broken,and the Iforrr,STAT 
ADnuc. 

Major Bezjamia Cayne of New England, depainted a Falcon 
ſeizing on a Herae, yet the Herne with his beak draws bloud from 
the Farlcons gorge and the Motto, Non N1s1 CompPuLsns. 

Major Temple figured a Bible, with this otro, VERI TAs 
EsT MA GNa ET PREVALEBIT. 

The ſame Major Benjamin ( ayne had another Coronet-dewi/e, 
wh ecein he figured a {þurch, on.the top whereof was a Hand hol- 
ding an Axchor, which was fixed in the Clouds, and the Morro, 
Pa £MI1S, NEC PRAL1I1S, SED PRACI BUS, 

Maj. Thorp repreſented an armed Horſe-man or Cavalier, rea- 
dy to charge a whole body of enemies, and the Zorro, Fr ro, 
Dum FER 10. | 

Maj. Ludlow figured a Bible,inſcribed VERBUM DET, under- 
neath which, lay a triple (rown with a Paſtorall taff and a pair of 
beads, with this Morro, VERITAT1 SUC CUM B0. 

Maj. Gzntier depainted an armed hand holding a ſword, and the 
Afotto, CAVE, AD SUM» 

Maj. Carew figured 2 Hands drawing a bow, ſhooting a winged 
heart, with this inſcription, Char Ls, Thus PEA.ct FLizs To 
THEsB. 

Maj.Dwzet a French-man(whilſt he was on the Parliaments ſide). 
fizured an armed man cutting a Gordion kzot with his ſword, and 
the I/o!to, SCINDATUR,QuoD SOLVI NEQUEAT. 

Capt. Hen: Treton (afterwards Col.) had in his Deviſe this only 
AZ7otto without figure, 

Dacre PrviNnis, Qui. ADMITTIT, SERVAT. 

| 4 pan Vim, Vi. 


On the Parliaments part. 


Capt. Weſt a Chandler in Cambridge, repreſented a Deaths 
head, and a {rown of Laarell, with chis Zorro, Mors VWs r Vi- 
CTORIA, 

Capt. Belfore ( ſon to Sie Wil: Belfore.) figured a Dyall, with 
the Sz» ſhining on it, and the ſotto, ASPICE UT ASPI- 
CIAR. 

Capt. Morley of Suſſex, bore this Afotro'in Spaniſh, without 
figure, SPERANZA Mi DalaVira. 

"Capt. 7obhn Hamoad had likewiſe no figure, but this Aforroin 
French, DansLa GueRkrE JE CHERCHE La Pai x, 

Capt.7irrell of Buckinghamſhire figured an armed horſ-man, ri- 
ding full ſpeed into a great flame of fire (1 hope he meant not 
hell fire) an ! the Motto, SANS CRKAINDRE, z.e.without fear. 

Capt. ?zle bore this Motro,but no figure, SOL A SA Lus SA Lu- 
TISIN DoMI No. 

Capt. Maſon figured an armed hand breaking a [Word againſt a 
pillar of marble, with this Metro, CONANTIA FRANGERE 
FRAN GO. 

Capt. Siderzham Governour of Poole, bore this Aeotto, without 
figure, Aus PICK CHRISTO. 

Capt. Ridgley figured a Ship at Sea, mheron was inſcribed Re- 
ligio, Reſpblica; and above it, PRE c1Bus, VirTBus. 

Capt. Flemming of Eſſex figured an armed ma diſcharging 
a Piſtol, with this Motte, PRo Dzo, REGE ET REevus- 
LICA. 

Capt.w4/»borne.tigured an armed man with a Bible in one hand 
and a ſword in the other, and inflead of 1/7orro, this rime, 

My Oath and Sword, 
Maintain thy Word. 

Captaine Barnard figured a Pellican feeding her young ones 
with her bloud,& the Aforro,PaTRIA POSCENTE PARATUN. 

© Capt. Harley ( ſon to Sir. Rabert Harley) figured a Sword, with 
this otro; PROFIiDE SEMEL TRADITA. 

Capt. Meddop figured a herd.out of a cloxd, holding a oreen 
Chaplet or crow; of lawrel, and the Motto, VICTORIA A Ma-- 
NU DOMIN I. 

Capt. Tir-el! bore this Motto, w without any fis gure, GROINE: 
Quy VouL D:R 65 7.e. let him repine that will, | 

M 3 | Cape. 
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Coxontt-Drvises 
Capt. Monte of Northamptonſhire, figured a Hand expanded, 


with G&0pET PATIENTIA Duris, 


Capt. Hooker figured a writing or Charter with a Seale at it, 
inſcribed Magna (karta, and the Morte, PRESERVA LEGEM 
DomiNE. 

Capt. Skinner of Kent figured a hand holding a Coroxer, inſcri- 
bed, AuT Hunc Aut Sup tR HuNncC. 

Capt. Monlſon bore this otro without figure, PRo PaATRIA 


LACERATA PUG NO. 


Capr. Roper figured a Sword all beſmear'd with bloud, and the 


Aotts, RuB RA SANGUINE UT SANGUINEM SISTAT. 


Capt. Butler bore this Motto without figure, DE corun Es T 
PRoPATRIA MORT. 
Capt. Dobbins figured a hand and ſword, with Dum Sr1zo 
SPERO, 
Capt.Grevill repreſented an Horſ-man, with this forte, U- 
Nu RESTAT BENE MORI. 
Capt. Penny-Father repreſented a hand out of a Clond, hol- 
ding a ſword, and the Aforro, In Hac Sex Vivo. 
Capt. Booth of Ches/ſbire figured an armed Horſ-man, with his 
ſword drawn,and the Aorto, Non S1nEz Causa. 
Capt. GeodWithers the Poet figured a ſword and a pew, with Pro 
REGt ET GREGE. | 
Capt. Nortap of Hampſhire figured a ſword and a wreath of lau- 
rell, with this Motto, OMN1s VICTORIA A Domino. | 
Capt. Long had this AZotro in his Coroxer, without any figure, 
BELLA, BBEATORUM BELLA. 
Capt. Berry bore this Motto without figure, Pro REGe Er 
LE GE PARATTI. 
Capt. Lidcoat made uſe of this Motto without figure, Ex 1 p 1+ 
ENDOMaALOS AREGE,STABILITUR IuUS TI CIA SOLIUM. 
Capt.Thomſon had this Afotro without figure, VERITAS E- 
RIT VICTRIK. 
Capt. Tho: Hamonddepainted a Bird with this Aotto in his 
beak in a ſcroul wreath, NEs c1T VirTus STARE Loco. 
Capt. Wood of Kent bore this Motto without figure, InNGEns 
LUM NECESSITAS. 
Capt. Cox of Hertfordſhire figured 2 Angels holding this Mor- 


fo 


On the Parliaments part. 
to between them, Pro FiDs, Vinm. 

Capt. Copley the elder figured a Hand and Sword, with this 
Adfotto, FOR REFORMATION. | 

Capt. Gold repreſented His Fdajefty ſitting in a Chair of State, 
with his Crown and Scepter, and an armed man with a Sword in 
one hand, and a paper or -Perztios in the other, with this Motto, 
UT Rx x NoSTER, S1TNoSTER REx, 

Capt. St. George figured Saint George killing the Dragon, with 
this Zetto, SOY 8 z, Mon Ditu, Ma GarDE ET Mon Ap- 
PUY. 

Capt. Kellaway figured a Griffin and a Spread Eagle grapling 
together, with VirTuTEM VIOoLENTER RETINEG, Ge Mor. 

Capt. Reeve depainted a Church and a mar ſanding by it, with 
a ſword in one hand, and.a Trowel in the other ; over the Charch 
was written, Tam GLADIO Quan TRUL LA, under it SA N= 
GurS CAMENTUM FACI1T, | 

Capt. (rr bore this Aſetto, without any figure, Pour La Vs- 
RITE, 

Capt. Ayhrorth figured an Hoſt of men vanquiſhing their enc- 
mies, and over their heads an Agel in a cloud with a Sword, and 
the Motto, Grapins FEHOVSA ET GIDEONIS. 

Capt. Cartwright of Glowceſter-bore this Idotto, withont any 
figure, Vir Tus REPuLS A NESCIA SORDIDE. 

Capt, Si/zer figured a-Candle burning, with this otro, Lu- - 
CENDOAL1I1S,ConsSUMOR. 
| Capt. Fivers bore this Morro only, without figure, ViTa VE- 
RITATI OMNI1AQUE. £ 

Capt. Chute bore this Xetto without figure, Car 1sTo0 Duc x: 
ET AnsPICHh VINCAM. 

Capt. Yowng depainted a SWord and an open book, inſcribed: 
Sacra Scripteragwith this Ifotto, Cansa PATBAT. 

Capt. Zeruais of Hampſhire figured an Helmet with an Olive 
branch in it, and the ſotto, InsTISPAX Qu&R1TUr AR M1s.. 

Capt. Noke figured a howre of arrows from the 5kze, and the 
AHotto, CONTRA IMP 10s. | 

Capt. Markham of Lincolnſvire figured a hand and ſword, with 
this Rime, For the cauſe of the Lord 

1 draw my ſWord. 
Capt. 
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CorontrT-DaEviseEes 


Capt. Hawkeriage repreſented a Showre of bloud, and the word, 
TkANSIBIT. 

Capr. Blackwell, Captain of the Maiden Trop, figured the 

Map of a City, (intended for $502 ) and a cluſter of white Virgin 
hearts flaming with zeal, with this Aorro, INCENDIA Cura 
$10N1S. 

Capt. Walton bore this Iforro. withont afily figure, Gaupzr 
TENTAMINE VIRTUS. 

Capt. Peake of Kent had no figure, only this Afotto, Vic To- 
RIA HoNO&a ABIT, MoRS CoRONABIT. 

Capt. Fines of Lincoluſhire bore on the one fide of his Coronet 
this Iotto without figure, SANGuiINE PRo PATRIA Or x1- 
ClioFunGAR ; andon the other this; PRo RE Gr ET Gr x- 
GE AMOR \M1H1 ARMA MINISTRAT. 

Capt. 7 weſleton figured 2 hands, the one holding a ſword, the 
other 2 zrowel, and the Aſotto, IN UTRUMqQue PARATuUE. 

Capt. Tho: Ayloffe bore this AZorro, withour figure, Neque 
R1ipzo, NEquE TIMEO. | 

Capt. Zack/en figured a hard att ſword, :with this 17otro, F1- 
NEM DAT Minr ViRTus. bes: 5: 

Capt. Will: Norrs alias Robinſon figured a ſword and a piſtol, 
and the Motto, Non EsTLEx Jus TiIOR ULLA. 

Capt. Sawnders of Darby-ſvire bore this Aorro,withont figure, 
Jus T1S$1MuM BELLUM INquissSIMEA PACI ANTEFE- 
RO. | S , 

Capt. Knights repreſented an armed 'man on horſ-back, with 
his /ir07d drawn, and the Aforto, PROREFORMAT1ONE PuG- 
NAN DUM, 

apt. Markham ſeem'd to be ſomewhat deſperate,when with- 
out any figure he bore this only AZorro, $1 PEREO, PER xo. 

Capt. Langriſh of Hampſhire figured a Deaths head and a Bi- 
ſhops Aytre, with this Zorro, MoR1 PoTut Quan Papa- 
TP; 

Capt. BJackwall figured a, took, inſcribed Legis Evangelir, and 
circun-mured with a #lack wall, alluding to his name, and the 
Motto, HI Cc MuRus AHENEUS EST. | 

Capt. right figured a hand and a/Word, with this Aorto, Tm- 
MEDICABILE VuLNus ENSE RESCINDE NDUM»e 


Capt, 


on the Parliaments part, 
GG res and the Horco was, Exosus Dg0 ET SA NC = 
and uaderncath was written, RooT AND BRANCH, | 
Capt.Greenaway Governour of Gaunt houſe in Oxfardſaire, fi- 
gared x Book, pebrraincendad baby Bible, withthis Aforre, Rp.- 
LIGIONEM Non Luc Kum. Rn 
Another tigared an 4rwed kozſ-may tramp'ing u on Cypidgwit' 
this Motro, ADIBUL' AMouR, Vive LA GuERRE.' | 
Capt. Fohn Brown had no figure in his (rover, but this long 
Engliſh Zorro, He Lp Us In Trig Dav Or BATTLE, Fok 
WIrTHrour THEE MANS HETp Is Vain. | 
Capt. Fill: Pucker of Glonceſterſhire bad likewiſe no figure, on- 
ly this Alotto, SA&1TENTIA ET FORTITUDINE. 
Capt, Maſſingberd figured an armed horſ-men with his ſword 
drawn, and the wor | Dzus character'd in the heavens, with this 


— 


. 


/Alotto, In TE De+t1x1 Sent Ocuty NosSTR I. - 

Capt. Fines figured a wreath of laurel and a deaths head, and 
the Morto was, Ant Hoe, Aur Ir Lup. 

Capt, Butler bore his own Creff, with this Iforro, DE corun 
EsT PRoPaTtRr1A Mon 1, | 

Another figured the hore of Babylon with atl her trinkets, 
and the Scoriſh Army entring England, ſhe fates by way of foro, 
OunE MaLuM AB AqutLONE, the Army returns this, V 
T1881 BABY LON, 

Another figured the Paſchal Lamb fighting with the many-hea- 
ded beaſt inthe Revelation, and the Aotte, IMNOCE Ns VINe 
CET. | 
Another figured a Deaths head and a Crown of laurel, with 
this Iotto, AuT Citra Mors, AuT VICTORIA LEATA. | 

Another figured a Bible with this forte, Los = This, Loss 
ALL. 
© Another figared a GaloWws with a rope hanging ready upon it, 

with this Afotro, Win IT AnD WEAR IT. 


Note that divers 0 theſe Captains were eftermards 0- 
moted to higher Offices,and ſome of theſe Deviſes were born 
by other Commanders alſo on the Parliaments fide. 


N CORONET- 
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PD obo whe he oÞe LEE D 
"POR- mand 


IRELAND. 


F He Lord Lolagnia figured for his Deniſe an Trip Harp, 


with this./dorro,. 
ConCoRDESRE SONEM Da Dzus Ava Sonos. 
The reli of the Captains of his Regiment had the ſane 
otto in their Coroxets, but with ſeverall, diſtiptions inthe num- | 
bers of the harps figured, :according 29 their ſeniority. | 

The Lord Viſcount Rawnelaghe bore; this ſotto, without. any 
figure, Non In Equo, SzD,As £quo Victoria... 

Sir James 1dongomery figured a houſe on fire, with this ſorts, 
Ort s Non ANIMum,/as much.to ſay, the Rebels may deſtroy 
his houſe or lands, bur not ſubdue his courage. 

He had another Devi/e wherein was depainted the Skze ielli- 
hed, and 2 braxches of laurel, with this Zorro, ER1T A LTERA 

{ERCE-S, 4.e. in heayen, 

Sir Will: $: Leger alias Selenger foured a zree cut down all but 
2 : licele ſpront of it, which was freſh and green, the picture of 
acath ſtanding by, with a ficle, and this Cotto; IN TANTo SED 
Non In Toto, + 

Lieut.Col. Geo: Dundas bore this Motto, without figure, BE L- 
tr & BRATORUM BELLA. 

Captain Burgh figured a hand holding a faurd and an Olive 
Franch, with, IN.UTRUMQUE PARATUS * 


Capt. 


Coxontyr Dazvrins of Treland. 

Capt. ({ecil (third ſun to the Earl of Hoy ) figur'd an 
Triſh-man in Trowzes hanging, on a Gallouſe, and this learned 
Motto, Hs is ARsBzxL AnDDesERVESIT. ©. 

'The Lord Conway's eldeſt ſon figur'd a Petlican opon ar An- 
ch6r;and the Motto, Fips Er Awors.  - 

Major Pobn Nayarn figur'd a Souldier killing a Woman, wad 
the Motto, CRupDsLIA VINDICAT AETHER. 

Capt, obn Barn bore this Motto without figure, In Mox- 
Ts VIDEB1TUR Daus,. 

' Capt. Trexchard figur'd a Harp with the rings broken, - 
the Motto, Fipts TxMBRATA CogGIT. 


Claes , taken "NE the Iriſh Rebels 


_ "in the late warres, the Bearers 
names not known, Ny 


Ne berea Craci x, the field white gauttce du a 

C 4 prog fab crided ,Xquum EsT PRO Cyr STO 
K45! 5: 

Another cnjvctenced the figure of our Saviour. car- 

£ying his Crofle, with this Motto, Þ a ok Ur Vr ard A 

Another figur'd i the ReſurreRion of Chriſt ,yith Exun GAT 

'Dgvs Ex Dis sre&NnTUR INtMIct. 

- "Another had this Figure JHS with a lintle Croſs in the mid$, 
and the Motto, In Nou1ns Jz SUOMNs Gs nuF;s CT A- 
"TT 

The field of another' was azxre, an Angel argevt wit 
-(word hiked and pomeld Or, cutting the cbain © jos rom SPorr 
- che _ w wry os Dxzus.* : 

nother figur'd two' Arms, iſſuing out of a Clo 
holding a Chalice with the Hoſt ——_ the «Cond 
defendiie, with, PRo Dzo, Rxacr Er ParTRIA,. : 

Another repreſented 4 Rondel environ'd with a Co Ne 
in the Sun ſeem'd two appear, and the Motto, Po ST Ws 
-PruceenuUs; - | 

: Ariother figur'd [. Crelbs; ſuing out of a Cloud, al the 
Motto, FoxTituD0 My a DESurnn. 

Na Another 


Scots-C 0 x'0 n$ taken at Preſton. 
Another depainted ?adith, with a Sword, charging Holefer- 
xes's head coupe, and the Motto, Dominus ViNDi CAT Po- 

PULUM SUUM. 

Another figur'd an Armed-man, giving fire toa Book, over 
which was written Calv: Jnſtit: with this Motto, S1c TTTP 
ANT HERESES. 


Coro s both of HP and — oot taken 


from the Scots utider the Command of 
Duke Hamiltoy at the Battle of Preſton in 
in Laxcaſtire in the yeare 1648. 


By bis then Excellency the Lord General Crom well.. 
O: had for its figure an Imperial Crown Or in a field 


Azare, with this Motto under it in faſhion of a Rain- 
bow, Darts Cx$Aan1. This was conceived to be 
Duke Hamilton's own. 
Another had for figure a-Wiver or fiery-Dragon with a VIl- 
counts Crownet, and the Motto, Gop SEnDGrAacs. 

Another had a Gotes-head laureated in the midi of S. 4s 
drew's Croſs, and:;the Motto, Cova nanTtTForx REilGION 
KinG AnDKINGDOMS. 

Another bad a Crane, with two laurell branches, andthe 
Motto,.V 1 G11 a NDO. This was conceived to. belong to the 
Lord (ranftan. 

Anether had S. eAadrew 5 Croſſe and a wreath of lanrel-in 

the midſt, with this Motto, VixTuTs Er Homonns. 

Another had the Scotch 7 bifile laureated with the appro- 
priate Motto, Nz xo My Impun®' Lacsssir. ': 

Another had an Armed-hand and Sword with this Motto, 
Dox. Or Dys, 
©* Another a Lyons head crowned with this Motto, Txuz To 
Tus. EnD. 

The Foot Colours ( of which kinde moft.were taken, and are 
purpoſely here _ were generally compoſed of $. «Fs- 
&ow's Croſſe, with ſeverall immaterial diftioRions cither in 

colour 


- Scotch Co LOURS taken 4t na hy 


colour, or ſome ſmall addition, but all had this general Kirk- 
Motto, 'Covs NANTFORRELIG1ONKING AnD K1NnG- 


DOMs, Which alſs few of the Corxerts durſt omit; there were - 


takeni in all at his Battle 85 Colours. 


"EI Corouxs taken at the Battle 


of Duxbar in Scotland on the 3 of Sept. 1650, as they 


ate marſhalled, and hang up in zyeftminſter-hell, by 
- order of Parliament, dated the 10 of Sepremb. 1651. 


()* had for figure a gilded Trophey, with this Mo'to, 


EsT At.tQuidLauDanDa VELLE. 
Another,an Armed-hand holding a Sword , with 
PuGNA Pro PATRIA, NEC TEMERE Nzc T1- 
MIDE. 
. Hoother had for figure an Eagle QF, crowned and »oded,&c 
this Motto, PRuDBNTIAFRAuDIs NESCIA 
Anothet had a Hart lying under a green tree, the Motto, 
Syn UBrRA PROTEGE. 
Another had a Hand and Sword crowned with laurel, and 
the Motto, AcxtonsET Virxturts. 
A Another hey for figure a red Hart crowned; withNs <Tsz- 
Naas, NzcTiurps , conceived to belong to the Lord 


Do, 
Kobe had for. figure 4 golden Tipe , with Nz x0 Ms 
TMzun = LacEssSIT. 
Another had a Hand and Sword with a Crow on its. point, 
| _ che Motto i in French, Tout Pxt sT,but' (ro rus awe), was 
eft out. _ 
"Another had a Bears-head for” figure , - and" the Motto, 
Gracr Ms Gutps, ſuppoſed ro belong tothe Lo. Forbow: 
| Another two contrary windes blowing on 4' greenttee, and 
the Motto, PB x AnGusTa, 'AD AucusTa; . 
| Wu. a green Thiftle with a Crown of laurel; and the 
0,PR0O CyHrisSTe Mont Durcs, 


hidfo a Palin exee” wil x-wei eh 
ai Torben P. Sigh angin 


WE; | Anothes 


Scotch @; 010u;s's tabild at DimBar. 


Another had a oreen tree inthe midſt of S. Andrew's Cross, 
and che Motto, REvIKrEsScCo. 

Another had the piRure of a Lady with her hair diſheiveld, 
and the Motto, Om'Nt Sorum FoRTE PATRIA; | 


Many of che orners { which have uſually moſt of fancy in 
them) here, as in other Bactles, eſcaped ; 'The reſt of the Foor- 
Colours were generally compoſed of S. eAndrew' s Croſs, and 
ſomcimes had the Bearers Arms added, but. conſtantly the In- 
ſignia of the:Kirk,,CovsE NANT Foa Ry L1G.10N KinG 
Anp. K1nGDpoms.;: without which the Army could expe&t 
ho BleſTing. There: were taken at this Battle in all 3 38 Colourt, 
of which ſome were ſo torn or ſhot, that the Deviſe could not 
be made out here; 


Conner-Devisss on the Jate Kings 
part.in the firſt Warre, omitted 
; *1.,, |, intheir dueglaces. ., 


A - Lady inthe Country, upon a gratid Citaliets pets | 


gave. him a breadth of 4 ſatyn- petticoat to make him a 
Cornet-, whereon he wrote this Motto, Non Hos. 
T Qua51TUX: Munus In Usus; 4 Enid. 
"Another Cavaticr figur'd chree mens beads with Th6rt Nair 
| (ſuppoſe intended for Rewwdbeads) and the Metto ConVER- 
T,BNIUT.V&L CONFUNDANTUR IN XATERNUM, 
Kor figur'd Bomds v loaden, = 2 —", o_ out ofa 
Cloud holding aLintſtick ted match, and theMotto, 
Vo grophama ofa, fi pas age TugyMy] Liz's «RP 


x MoyHa LLSHEW FORTH. 

Another figur;d a Handand Sword from a Cloud: 09 
Rouand-head,, and the Motto,, Msrxcas VONTRDLRgT0: 
RIS. 1 


nts Vie 
Fo ff" and 48 it Hr jake: og + nes 
«xy in England) figur'd fix hace 


47 


At Forcefter a Cornet, on the Scotch Kings party, had for : 
figure the late Kings bead bleeding, a Hand and Sword iſſuing | 
fram a Cloud,.and-the Motto, Dzo ET VicrtriciBus | 
ARMIS.” ds dogatind, =o 


Me dk. FS" i been. Bd P_TY. FIS PS 15" YI" FTWY _— FEE 
\ —_ a - 


Corners on the Parliaments part in 
© thefirſt Warre; omitred intheir 
pitt] proper places. 


N Col. Alex: Pophams Regiment: one Captain bore for fi- 
gure a broken Crown ang Scepter, and a broken Mytre, the- | 
Motto, Majognn:VANITAS: | F 
Another figured two.Crowns of laurel, and the Motto, 
In AxDutSESToTE MAGNANIMI,. © 
A Captain of one of the Afﬀociate Connty's Troops figur'd 
2 ſheafe of Arrowes, and the Motto, UniT1 VaLanus, ; 
DICH: FAANGINER. HE iy oy on” 275 [1 
= Inf L "of ſame County Troops. bad for figure a hivegf 
Bees, andtbe Motto, L=s1 Concorpitais Onmes. Re] 
 .,, In Col: BarkFFeads Regent one Captain figur'd. a Sword, . 
SL; > NY 3B: BR; Toi; HA eotl970 TIN” 3: mr 
NT, this MOndh without figure: Guan D. «Ta Foy. 
Major Rainsborow ( after,the King,s death ) figur'd His head. 


bleeding, with a Hand and Ax, andshe-Motto, Fazus PoruLt: 
SUPREAMA LEX. - | | 


: Tall IOTES 7 EA 5 15 2 = 74 = 
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8 Of Anagrams. 

FO grin is a diſſolution of a Name, truly written; 
into his Lexrers, as his Elements, and a new connexion of 

it by artificial cranſpoſition, (without addrtion, fabftraRion, or 
change of any letter) into different words, making ſome perfe&t 
ſenſe, appliable to the perſon named. | 

The preciſe in this practiſe, tritly obſerving all che parts of 
the definition, are onely bold with (b) eicher in omitting or re- 
taining it, for that it cannot challenge the right of a Letter. 
Bat the Licentiats, ſomwhar licentiouſly, leſt they ſhould preju- 
dice Poetical liberty, will pardon themſelves for doubling or re- 
jeQing a Letter, ifthe ſenſe fall aptly, and think ir no iujury to 
__ fore/E, V for ww, SforZ, andC for K, and contrari- 

wiſe. I 
* The Greeks referre this Invention to Lycophron, who. was 
one of thoſe Poets, which they call'd the 7 farres, or Pleiades, 
and flouriſhed about the year 3 80: before Chriſt, in the time 
of Peolomers Philadelphus King of e/£gypr, whoſe name he thus 
Anagrammatized : : = 


nNTOAEMATOS. - 
__ wine, wall of honty. 
And uponeFyſ;net his Wife, thus ; 
APEINOHN. 
"Eggs toy, f wnes violer. 


Whilſt the Souldiery were diſplaying their Colonrs in the field 
the Satyrical Wits on the late Kings party employed their ta- 
Jents at home upon theſe Anagrammatical fancies, which were 
partly laudatory, as to friends, but moſt cominonly ſatyrical a- 

ainft their enemies, of which I have' collected the” particulats 
following: OT CR RTE oe” ey RN OE] 
|  C{ AROLUS REXR. Craterolnx. 
An Epitaph for His Grave-ſtone. 


Nzc CAROLUS Macnus, Nec CAROLUS QuinTus, 


SED CAROLUS AcNnus Hic JAGET InTus. 
-Þ ING | Anagr: 


* Cantgini 
: MAR TA. STEU ART Am Verit as armats. 


. Onthe Word Parliament, differently ſpell'd, theſe : | 1 
PARLIMENT= pn $ * 
PARLIAMENT= aMapilren. A | 
PARLIAMENT= Ipartalmes. © | 
PARLIAMENT=— I rtrap al men. 
PARLIAMEN T= Partil, Amen. 
PARLTAMENT E— lay men prate. 
PARLY AMENT=— Pray lament. 
PARLIAMENT E= AkRealw in pet: D [ 


eA Realn dnget, a pettiſh Realm wilh cauſe, F 
If we be rul'd by humors, not by Laws. | | 


ROBERT ae ip GENERALL. 
ow dul Ox  greare Rebel. | | : 


Anagr: 
DAVID LESLETY— Dyes 4 Devil. 


Anagr: 
FOHN LILBURN E— 0 1 bars in Hell. 


DAME PRTenon DAVIS... | 
” "Never ſo « Lady.” 
_ *,, Anagr: 
ATKINS. Afink 


Wo 


as $a4tw FI bo © + 6: ate we % KATE. y 1 WE, 4 3 $ > _ 
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oe ny 
6 "or enfuing came from more modeſt an leſſe inveQive 
an 
CAROLUS. STU ARTUS, ANGLIE, 
{$SCQTIA,E.T-:H IBERNI Eo REX-") 
A Prophetick'Anagram. 
eAula, Regno, Statu exnbris, & hoſtilh arte neabrris. 


This « Perſon of quality ( from whoſe hands T receiv dit) af- 
_ me was compoſed givers \ = before che. late King' 6 
death. 

Upoathe late Earl of Eſſex. '\-: 


Anagr: 27, REM 
DEURSU X= Vere Dux. 


Before the Kings death this was aptly made of his then Excel 
lency the Lord General (remweh, . F | 
| Anagr: | 
OLIVER: C RO Mi E-L== Rule wil, or I cons. 
""Anagr: 
OLIVE TJ C20 MW ELS wilews Relieve 


OL IV ARUS Cr0 MYEL= Laurw Olive Comes. 


* n 
IRETONE” Io #08. 
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+ "BRKATA. 


Pi y lineT 3-MANe Eg. 10 te buar”. p52. 185M Be p52. 1.1. Rbe- 


p. 78.1. 25.M +$4- Gordian p. 60. |, 10. diveſly 
p, 81.1. 7.in I:4lien and |. "6. us 4:81. 37e .DTELUM. 


